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• INTRODUCTION ^ 

I 

Thlft paper Is an effojrt to praaanc anmo of the Organizing Princl|>laa' which hava 

i 

amargad intha procaaa of daalgning highar education programs for adulCa. The 
. anal^ail which la presented here relies on some of the recent research and literature 
on adult development! Hfe stages* and learning interests. The^ Organising Principles 
were not pre-detertnlnedt but hdvo» reaulted from *eight years ^ experience in 
designing and •iuplemeutiAg baccalaureate degree prograroa for adults in the University 
Without Walls Prugram (UWW) of Loretto Heights College (LHC). 

The program has received approximately one thousand inquiries each year since 1971 » 
enrolled about one hundred new adult students yearly* served about two hundred 
. persons a year, and graduated almost foi^r hundred in a variety of areas of concentre- 
.jtion. * Tlie age^range of ptsrsons served has been 'from 16 to 74, with an average of 36. 
It is this experience base which primarily Informs the ideas and conclusions 
presented here. ^ . 

Althoujfh a great deal of statistical data has been collected,- it is not the purpose 

of this paper to present it. ''^or has our program been designed as a research project, 

* • f ' . 

that is, establishing thiitoretical hypotheses arid setting about to test them. Rather, 
our approach has been one of '^action research.** Utilizing awareness, knowledge gained 
from study, observation, and a wide variety of experiences we made assumptions and 
designed our UWW program, to i-v*. the needs of adults returning to college, as we 
anticipated* those needs. Our experience with adult learners over the past eight year 
period has caused us to. evaluate, refine and expand l;he original model. This paper is 
Intended to extract fromi a, complex array of Issues and variables those which are basic 
in considering the design of programs for adults. It is hoped that the delineation 
of these Organlzl|T^ Principles, based on our experience, will aid other educators as 
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Th«y con»id«r adult iMrnort At ii populaclon to bt Mrved by oducntional initlt^tlon* 
and Agtnclns. It Is alto hoptd ttitt tht Organising Princtf^lat tot forth horo will 
havo impact on avaluatlon of programt for adults and may load to the dtvslopmsnt of 
criteria useful In assessing the quality of adult programs. The focus of this 
paper is the learner, as we hope the focus of all educational program design will 
be* 
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BAc^(n Rou^^) and perspective 

It Im Important to not«^th« Inntltutional phllotophlcAl onvironmQnt within whleh 
feh« University Without Wnllii Program was daiiiR()od and davolopad at Loratto Holghtci 

0 * * 

Xollaga. Although%aach Institutional contaxt must be conslderod tomewhat unique, 
we believe that certain aspects of adult development and learning can be considered 
universslt at least within. this culture at this time in history. However* the 
environment and^the values of both the institution and the program devfslapers need 
to be made explicit. If • there is maximum congruence between the expressedi values of 
the Institution, the program designers, and the perceived needs df adults, programs 
are more likely 'to be successful than if there is dissonance between these factors* 

The institutional mission of Loretto Heights has its roots in its more than 80-year 

history as a^CatholK liberal arts college for women. In 1967, the College became 

' an independent, non-demoninational, co-educ actional institution. It has retalr^^d 1^ 

* <» 

commitment to liberal learning, coupled with pre-professional and professi j^n^^T 
undergradiktte education. The College values its small size (under 1000 rtj^tntf.) 
as a pre'-condition for maxlipum individualization. In many ways, the Coli.uge describes 
its unique character and qtiality in terms of its Capability to be pefson-centered in 
an impersonal society. One might say that institutions of this type have the 
potential Cand often reak^ it) to improve our "quality of life," by focusing attention 
on the individual, within the context of a small community! Thi&» small institutional 
model/of fers younger'^and^lder adults alike opportunities for each student to be 
viewed as an individual and to be an integral part of a community. The small college 
interpersonal learning environment ,has the potential to build self-esteem and also 
provides a training ground for learning how to function in cooperative groups in 
family, community and work settings. This kind of Institutional setting provides the 
sub-soil in which developmental approaches to education can prosper. 

• . 3 . ■ 
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0n4«r|irdlnf cht davtlopoMifit of th« Unlviiralty Without Walla Program were parapeetivaa 

* 

and b«llttff within th« Colloga which tupnortod « dcvtlopMntal point of vi«w« Soflio 

» 

of th«io por»pectiv«s w«rt thati 

- adulta can and do continua to grow and davalop throughout thoir llvfts; 

- adulta coma to educational iniitltution» hoping to find programs that 
will ba aonnltiva to» knowledgable nbout^ and supportive of their growth 
Hind development; and 

- educational programs fo0 adults will achieve quality if they are 

^ . V designe^ to support nnd serve adults* developmental and growth need^* 
Therefore* we concluded that programs for adults must be enabling, as well as 
instructionalV Our basic assumption was that the learning that adults seek is moxm 
than the acquisition of knowledge* skills* and credentials* although these objectives 
are 9ost often expressed. We contended that programs for adults must make qualitative 
differences in these learners* lives. Because programs far older adults are not 
preparatory to life» in the way that they are for younger adujlis* they must help, 
mature persorj to make meaning of their complex lives aiid muat offer the potential to. 
Improve the quality of l^fe in a variety of ways. 

In this context and with 'these general perspectives* vc set out tr design a program 
to serve adults returning to college at the under .c^radua to level.^ Th^ basic program 
was the University Without Walls. Special Projects within the University ^Without 

WallSt designed to serve particular populations and purposes* have also been developed 

2 ■ ' * ' ■ 

and implemented. 

By 'a number of measures and criteria* the if^rogram .hasr been "suecessft|l." A primary 
task* at this point in the program's develodmeiitXls to analyze why the University 
Without Walls has worked so well for adult lei^miTrs and How it can be adjusted* 



r«fintd And Improvedt A second task Ib to drdw from t\m riiodnc rt»««iarch And 

♦ « 

♦ 

lltttrature on adult dovelopment And lAArnlnR in ordor to ditcov«ir the connectloni 
botwMn tho thcorieA of Adult dAvelopment And th« ptACtlcciA of our progtAmi And 
projects* thereby extrACting the Orgentxlng Principlee which emerge from the«e 
connectlone. A third tAek ie to erticulAte our findinp.e end shAre them with 
othere Interested In these mstters* Hence, this peper* 
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tRAUHltr. ANT) CHANCE 

W(i«C IturnifiR hut nlwAyn bcion About iii chdnR4ft« VHai ctuingo h4« Always b^^rn nbout 
ta dlaconlentc, diiiii«titira<itlon» dtii#qulHbrluu« dlmionAnct And dUtarhAnce. Aa 
changtfi! oi^urA, thArm it» a rt«Ad to mov^t « nAAd to UArni And a nAAd to knov morA. 
In AffActt to chAnRA Ia to trAnult from onA AtAtA to AnothAr. Wo aIwaxa Axp^^riAncA 
. A AAnAA of rAAtlAAAnAAA prlor to our own chAnRoA, our ovn trAnAltionil, And our 
own now lAAmlng. Without thlA roAtlHAAnAAA* va would rAmAln AtAtic. not lAArnlngt 
not growing. 

Each life trAnAitlon 1a prumptAd by a AAnAA *of d'ittcontAnt. In AducAtlon^ wa apaaU 
of thcAA tranAitlons aa **tAAchAbl> mooontA/* TheAA ArA thA womAntA of opAn^AA* 
curloAlty* dlAcontAnt, And reAtleAAnAAA which hAve the greAtAAt potAntiAl for thA 
taking in and the AbAorbing of new leArninga. It Ia thOAA **tAAChAble inomAntA** when^ 
dAVAlopmc^n tally Apeaklng^ wa have out greatenf^ needa for n«w learning in order to 
Aolve new Iaauaa And learn to perform new taaka* So it Ia throughout our liven. 
It iA our^dlAContent and our tranaltiona that give ua AO»e confirmation that we are 
alive and are atill capable of learning and generativlty* 

When adults voluntarily seek us out in colleges and universities* they are exhibiting 
a symptom of discontent* of restlessness, and of transition. We must he keen 
diagnosticiai to be able to identify what is causing them to be restless. Is it a 
divorce? Is it a need to f|nd a ^ew kind of career or work? I^ it a need for 
intellectual stimulation? Is it a need for new relationships? Is it a need for 
new self-knowledge? «Is It a need for the status of holding a degree? Or is it a 
combination of these needs? These are adults* "teachable moments,*^ thi*r times oT 
discontent. Without these discontents, they would not have to come. 

Each institution has an eduCational*menu. Some colleges have large menus;' ^thcrs 
small. Some are specialty houses; others are diversified. Some &ay you must sit 



« 

ortfor in nhtcrH tho ««cin« vtll oceurt und lh« Method by wttich th« fo«i4 It #iic#n« THo 
obJ«citiv«s Aft to MCUfy tho 4ipp«clc« of iht» dinor, lo roduc«i ih« hyni«»r« to f«#4 

» 

tho notd of ch# conni^ft to roiipond to tho lenm^rU <lliseont«int« Tho prmMmf^ 
unodl til ono which iiupport« th4» trAntitlon of the lo4imor from a (iridco of huniK^r to n 
nov otntf of »;itiiif«etton« When « lo^rn^r cronnott th^ p^th of An oducdtiondl 
institution during on« of thono **to«chAbto momontii»*' tho romilc c^n bo poiiNirful. 

Andt no it in with 4ill our U«rning» our ehiinginii, #nd our tritni$ltim lnr« Fimi, 
thtre in th« nod^d for a dingnostn of tho n^turo of th^ loArniir'» discontent* Second « 
thoro in tho n«ed«for aq AppropriAto iystom iihich CAn of for chost dlvorait aonuA of 
loArning tnpptienc^n which omy AAtitfy tho Adult loArn^r And Aid in tho imptnding 
ttAnsition* The vldor tho ArrAv of poAAiblo progrAA roAponftoA« tho woro kinds of 
Mtorc or llArriAVA on institution will bo Ablo to s«rvo« 

EACh of us hAs our own inte^Al clock for the timing of our discontontA* but we sll 
fall Hi^^hin Aom^ brosd Adulc development a1 pAttemsw Hence» our UVa/ progrsm's blAA ' 
1a towArd IndividuAllXAtion. The infinite VAriety of seqO|»nceA of exteroAl events in 
Adult lives, within che relatively predlctsble patterne of sdults* internal transitional 
n«edA» indicate that we must design educational programs that offer maximum flexibility 
md individualization* Such designs will be best able to accommrnlatt? the wide r«inge 
of deveiopmimtal myeds, which occur during the t%ro«-thirds of a person*A life expectancy 
that we call adulthood. 
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!» thu iliylt U«rii#r? mm ean *## knm# ^h^t mAuU lmfn%f^ mp4J An4 hm c#n 

»a>(»ii|iiAii ahiI frttnitii* for v# toi)^ i»r# adyti l^^rmtM^ mtrntlvi^s^ «kr« ihr 
mitfutB^ ch# ih^kI^U, 4nd procaiyp«$ for ih# ifud#nti», iui for « fluk« of 
foriim^t ^ Ptishi luck th# cr^dtntUl ih« tt.A«t M.A^^ or Ph«D* i#hteh oMr 
^ ityd«mti s««k fron our cott^K^s ^ndl iiiiiv«riitti#9« And iOt tn #4dl€l<»n to i,Jtii 
^ r«ii«iirch» our own Uv#i 4ind tlw Uv#t of our €ot}#4i||u#s m4 pp^tB u# <K»i(»*« of 
Iho iHiit clu#s to wH4it OrgAtitslnn PrinctpUi nhould guid^ our ^uli pirour^ 
devolofiMMmc #ff0rcfi# 

■# 

• Vtmt kind of coUog# would «#« w^nt to Ro to? WMt kinds of prosr«m» could tit hpnt 
Into our bu«y, rol«**cofnf>t«x ltv«ii? With vH«t kind* of faculty vould %Kr iiant to 
l«am? Our oim anjivcrft la tfmm qu#jitionft itl«o itiw #ppro{p^rl ^tntipers for o%iif 
mtud^ntu, \ ' ^ 

^ Who» th«ii,v^rc wc? We are wocMrn retumlni^ to school and to woik. Mothers* Wlv<«, 
Enmiv^im. Singles. Wfr ar« wen needing a shot at the next job. Striving. FinanciaUy 
burdened. Restless. Busv, Afibitioua« Husbands. Fathers. Lovers. All «f>f us 
are the adult learner. Perhaps a bit bored. Short on ti«ie* Getting older. In a 
hurry* H*n wasteful. 

Ut are each »en and woeien wanting to grow and learn new things. We are not totally 
secure. We are e<}counteriniis crises In our personal relationships. We are looklns for 

~ s • 



In erur»«tv*« #n4 tn mir mm Uf«» enpipr I art {N< ir*MiHi*9rth» I© miuU 

inform cii|{(, 4#iifiiii »l#«»m*i ^ut ^r«»«r#*i^• T>nii(i# li^nrnlnii ^r0«#4«4#^ #fi4 !!*MtiJ«!^cii 
C0nr0rmliit Jl#tf-Ai##r#, lhi» CmtBtitmiHm^. IW !n4tvNii^l title. Ai*)rc>fiiM0ii#, 
In hit L^^minm Styl^ii tnv#neory« 

It l« trim our knoi^l^NJa^ of our##tv0ii cnir p##rii„ 4ii 4ii fro» eh« r^^ni^^rch «nd 
ltt«r«iiir#t th*c w# vtll h% mhU lo build Ajppr0f»ri4f # profrmn far aduicit pr<t$rmm 
vhich Ar# m»t removed, not Ivory t0mr^ nor #Utl#i and not ^mt^nni^mlf 4i€«d#f^lc« W« 
n##d to Wtwivtff nor cftily at ros#arch«rriiK» bur m %4utt lir^rn«r« -^«v#lc»|>tng| pr^icltetni:^ 
Mnmlfzimi^ r^fUcUnf, ob9^#rvln|j,« itm^rAllxing, ^MpmrUncitmt^ 4»nd worfeln^ log#rb«tr 
M %^ design <sduc4tton for 4tduUiK». W<e 4r# {>roir«f« d^^veloper^ vfio 4iIiio pc^^ri* and 
l#4im«ri ulth ot^Mi»r «daU«i» mil of tin learning. If %jm vie** ^urnmlm^ «nd o«r iirii4«nrs 
«0 colUbmrarlvi? l«4fn#r«it o^nr pfograim d<^slgn» H<ftv# tnti^gritv dnd valii«^ For w« 

«r« not only rrotrMufnjg for oth#riii; %m 4r#. if%4t^^ atiM> pri»%rM8min$ tor ^utml"^^^* 
TrudttOK In our ovn s«^tf-knm#l#diK«f« %m *rill conii<ii>M«^|y «mf d^l Ib#r4t^ly b^^^bU to * 
•«#t tb» n##dii of otH#rii« %#ho «rtc not only our «ud«^fit«, but* |« rHlt our 
fNNtrrs, •^p-down*' ttlrr^rchlciil rrti«t tonnhip^ vUl not work* Muiu^l 4tf ttiiMjf?i* «^<tu^tfty 
und colUbordtiv# iMfdrchtng wlU i»or? likely be iiiucc«^«iiifuU 



ENTRANCE! REASONS' FOR ENROLLING AS DIRECTICNAL SIGNALS FOR PROGRAM DESIGN 



In Weathersby's study of^adult students at Goddard College batwleen 1976 and 1977, 
It was found that adults returning to college could be classified in terms of saven 
effRential motivations! for enrolling. ^* 22% returned *tc "work on career goals." 
36.7 si/ld^jlu y nt't*:?^»ci |:iAruomplete "unfinished business." 16% claimed a need for '^re- 
urientation and re-direction." 1A% wished to "pursue valued interests in an 
individualized mannerj" 12% desired "personal growth." 10% were looking, for 
"challenge and intellectual stimulation." 7% claimed that it was "the right time 
to enroll." 

In designing programs for adults and in developing admissions procedures and processes. 
All of !iU)tiva:;ors must be kept in mind. Each program must decide if i*- is. 

interested in accommodating all, a few, or only one of these motivations. It doesn't 
make any sense to debate whether_j)ersonal growth. Intellectual development, or 
career goals are valid institutionaT'goals'^^r^ if ono recognizes that- a 

combination of all three goals are likely to be pre^ent^^wlrti^^i^^t^ potential population 
to b£ served. Some schools will choose to expand their capabilities'and parameters 
and to **<iast a wide net." Other will choose to do that which is already withirT-tJlieir 
y^Apabillfy r<n^^ mission and which they preceive themselves as having the resources to 
accomplish quickly and effectively. 

The University Without Walls Program at Loretto Heights College was ambitious, in this 
:regard« 3eing a sntaTl Institution immersed in the process of institutional change in 
x971, the opportuni p f 1 to design a program from scratch, with a "<ilean slate," w^e 
piesent. And that is what was done. .In retrospect, the program's design can be 
analyzed In terms* of the ^seven motivators described by Weathersby and the responses 
UWW made -to -each of them. 



In order Lo respond to a wide variety of individual career goals , and to accommodate 

' • e- • ■, 

the reality of ' rapid and continuing changes iix'sthe world of .work, the UWW offers its 

B.A. degree with depth area^ (called Areas of Concentration to distinguish them from 

the regular pre-designed m:*Jors offered by the college) in a broad array of fields. 

/ '( 8. 

These Concentrations are individualized as to both content and methods of learnihg. 



nuj'm 



Decree requirements are stated in terms of desired "balances" and overall minimi 

9. ^ 
-:intttAers of credits. A minimum of 128 semester credits is required for the B.jl. , with 

a minimum of 30 credits the Area of Concentration (depth) and a minimum of 43 credit 
(1/3) in Liberal Studies (breadth)." Each degree program must be balanced in terms 
of breadth and depth, theory and practice, and the use of. a mix of learning resources. 
Within these broad but explicit parameters, total individualization can take place. 
This approach takes into account cheinflnite mix of experiences, competencies, back- 
grounds, and goals- which adult students bring to the f>rograml It a.Tso moves the 
program's,, faculty to think about "competency outcomes-' and definiTlons of •g^mrmrednes 
as opposed^o concentrating either solely^ or "time spent/credits accumulated outcomes" 
or curricula* "content area inputs," as the criteria for the al^ard of the degree, 

■ •■ i ■ ' ' 

In recognl^on of the - ^unfinished business " motivation, UWW helps to move adult students 

along iJo completion as quickly as is academically and finainclally feasible. To 

/ * ^ ■ 

accomplish this epd, enrollment is- monthly apd schedules are flexible within 16 week 
SCTiester (Learning Segment) parameters. The use of courses at many convenient,' 
accredited colleges and universities, as well. as theoretical independent studies and 
experiential independent field projects, expands the options within which adult students 
can manage time, along with maintaining family, community and work responsibilities, 
The'^Advanced Standing Credit Proposal process; whereby students can gain academic 
credit for prior non-college learning, is an ^important innovation, which recognizes 
ccmpelefncies already acquired and. shortens the time required to complete a degree 
program, • . . ' 



, The value of the credential and the resultant feelings of Anadequa(5y. of ten brought : 
on by not having a degree In a credential-oriented culture are recognized from the 
first conversation with the Admissions Coordinator id throughout the relationship 
with the program. Efforts are made to build e^h^student's eelf-esteetn ^nd to 

. - ' ^ y ■ ' 

identify and express value for experiences aird competencies. Too often, degreeless 
adults have felt put jdown and Inadequate due to their laclc of the credential. 

The motivation to gain re-orientation ^d-. fe -dlrectlon is reiurbrced continually • 

~ ~ ' — ~ ^' . ' • * • > ^ 

by the ^expllcltness of the planning process in UWW. /Beginning With the admissions 

process, the application asks fbr,araong other things, written e3says on "Where have you 

been?". Where are you now?", 'and "Where are you going?". Each learning contract, . \ 

written for each learning experience each semester, must state long and .s^hort range 

goals. Individual advisement sessions with the faculty advisor concentrate on careful 

planning of learning experiences and degree programs. Acjvisors continually raise 

Issues of re-orientation -and re-direction. Changes in degree plans ^nd amendments 

to learning contracts are encouraged, as new learning experiences open up xt^ 

opportunitle">^and perspectives. Change is viewed' as normal and desirable. Plans 

are nol locked in. But expllcltness and consciousness of the forces producing these 

changes are continuousl/jexamlned and articulated. "Why?" Is the key question. 

"What?" follows that; and then "How?". Indeed, "a planning curriculum" is implicit 

throughout the UWW process. *" * ' 

* 

Because people learn best what they are interested in , it is important to present a 

" ^ • .j * ■ » 

wide array of options so students .may begin'where they are and move slowly toward 
new ground. People are so accustomed to being told, "no" b> institutions and being 
given £L prescribed set of courses to take without regatd to who ♦they are and .what » . 
they have done in their lives that our students often begin the program' by asking 
permission of program staff and xaculty (not a very adult-like habitTT^^^'Can I really 
do. .?"is a universal question asked by students during the early stages of the UW 

' 12 - ' 
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process. At some poinrt (the earlier the better), our ^/rdult students begin to 
< believe > and ^trust that we. mean it when we say, •'You propose w1iat you want to study 
and do and why, and^we will respond to your proposals.^ What makes sense will 

probably be. O.K. / We are here to 'support your learning interests -and career goals, 

• - . > * 

not to i)lay parent and give you permission to 'take a giant step.'" Re-orlentation 

• • • « * 

and Te-direction for adults depends largely on.personis being able 1:0 freely sample 

widely and to. base their new decision" on current experiences, pursuing valued 
Interests in ^n individualized manner « 

' Personal growth needs motivate- some adult students, to re-er\ter college. Colleges^ 
ofteif^^ite about 'personal growth iti their catalogues, but also assume that growth 
will be by-^product or the* curridulunr and of the residential life style of the 

campus. The conventional college model is to provide for personal growth in the 
non-classroom aspects of the college — » dorm life, student services, campus '"^eaniza- 
tions, athletic programs,' etc. Since these experiences are not accessible-to . le 
working, family-responsible adult, other means mils t be found to meet thes^ personal 
growth needs, consistent with adult life styles. In addition, t he p^ sonal growth 
needs confronting adults are wide* and varied and are unique to each individual. For 
a forty-five year old woman expeiMencing a divorce after twenty-five years of ^n^arriage 
personal growth can mean taking charge of her check book for the first time. For 
a f J?fty year old man anticipating changing jobs, personal groX(rt:h may mean risking his 
ego ^in a job interview. ^Foj: a twenty-six year old woman; personal growth may mean 
overcoming the aftermath cf deciding to have an abortion. For adults,- personal growth 
often revolves around developing the ability to take risks, to try new things, to cope 
with new problems, and to find one's self able and competent. 

. ' *. •->«*» 

In^UWW, the faculty advisor/student one-to-one relationship is viewed as the central 

cpre of the program design and provides studenta with opportunities to work through 

these personal grcQ/th areas with supportive persons who function ^s friends and 

mentors. ' * - . . 



The admissions application asks candidates for ^idialsdions to comments on their 

' * ■ *" ' * • 
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perceptions of themselves in tenas of 16 personal characteristics. Personal 
assessment is of concern from the outset. The desired outcomes for the^ B/A. degree 
through UWW state "personal growth and development" as an objective. The Degree 
Review process Includ^^opportuni.ties for each student to address the area of ' 
personal growth as he/she experienced it in the program. This may -be done orally, 
in written form, or in other media. From beginning to end, the program keeps personal 
growth and affecti^ve learning on the agenda and in a central place in the UWW 
expe'rience. • • 

Needs for intellectual stimulation arid challenge are met primarily through the 
content of courses, independent study, and independent field projects. Since the 
UWW student may 'take courses at a variety of colleges and at a variety of levels, 
each person*s level of sophistication in each subject matter area is likely to be 
accommodated. ' ' ' . 

One of the significant dimensions of intellectual stimulation in ^UWW is the non-f 

* i • ' ■ .* ■ 

competetive aspect of the program. Since each student *s program is individualized, 
each person competes only with him or herself . . There. ar^ no curves^ averages, 
GPA*s, etc. to contend with. The result is that 1) adult students often demand more 
of themselves than others vould demand of^^ them; and 2) the desire for high grades, < 
the satl^sfaction of intellectual rigor and stimulation are differentiated in the 
selection of learning experiences. Alt)i6ugH both conventional letter -grades and 
pass/fail systems are uped, the studen^ is graded primarily in terms of the quality ' 
of what has been learned when compared with the original goals set forth* in the 
learning contract, and not in compar,^son to other students; Resource Persons and 
Instructors often have had experiences with -other undergraduates to use as a context 
for evaluation. It is not uncommon for UWW students to take graduate courses nor for 



Resource Persons to comment that these students* Independent: work and research is 



on a par with graduate level work. Often, It is slni|>ly a matter of life's 

' ■ ' , - ■ 

circumstances that these students do not already hold a BA. degree, not a measure 
.of their intellect, mastery, or general • ompetence. Since UWW chooses to admit / 



/ 



- students with a vide range of intellectual competencies and academic backgrounds>j 
the program design utilizes course work in a variety of institutions. While a 
student may be taking graduate-level courses in jsome subjects, he or she may^be 
utilizing community college courses and" baskc skills ^abs in others. Intellectual 
stimulation and challenge can be found at all levels. Once again, ind4^vidualizatlon 
permits appropriate responses at a variety of intellectual levels. 

As for the motivation that says, "it's time to enroll," we have t^ken that <\}^^tp ^ 
literally. Most ^ of us know that we rarely make a significant investment in some 
activity because someone else told us that we ought to. In /fact, adulthood is often « 
experienced as* a time when we do t.1jose things we g^urselves choose t;o do. If we 
have delayed our pwn gratification, such as returning feo school for a degree, for 
a number of years because of other priorities, when^va finally decide "it Is time 
to enroll," we adults move rapidly. 

Our experience in UIW indicates that, on the yZ^erage, it takes a year to a year 

and a half from the time of inquiry *to thevxompletion of an application.* This pattern 

has implications for recruitment, enrollment projections, application procedures, 

follow-iip, and financing of tha program. In recognition of the difficulty people 

have in making the commitments (tl<^, money, energy, etc..) to see a degree program 

through to completion and in o^er to build self-co;if idence to return to college, we 

12. • 

designed a, pre-entry exploratory time calle.d Project Transition. In this four- 
month, s^x-credit sequences, adults contemplating enrolling as degree qandidates meet 
iij a sm^l], seminar grcnip and engage in individual career/life-planning activities. 



In contrast to the motivations for returning to school, the fears of, returning 

to college cannot be overestimated. These fears often prevent adults from *'t-aklng 

the big step" for years. 

At the sazne time, when an adult student Is ready, he or she Is really ready and 
vantf? to move before the rierve disappear } or someth-^ng else happens In their 
life to delay the rerentry. In recognizing this, UWW registers and enrolls students 
nln^ times each year (on the first Friday of. each ormth, except May, August and 
December). Each person's semester • lasts 16 weeks from the date of enrollment an^ the 
Student may select that month which best suits his/her personal and financial • * 

requirements. Jn this way, the college takos full advantage of »-he twelve-month 
calendar. 

It Is not long. after initiating a program designed to serve adults that colleges learn 
'* ' ' ' * . ' ' , 

of these variables In the motivations of returning adult students. Tlie procedures 

and .processes of admissions must* be carefully thought through In order to account 

ToF^Ehese realities. Program designs are best when they offer flexibility in 

meeting these varied needs; It is our conviction that no one design will be able 

to serve everyone. But the most flexible design will be able to accommodate the 

widest array of adult students. Here, again, balam^fi is a key word. In this 

instance, it is the balance between presenting too many options and purposeful 

Individualization. Standards and requirements, therefore, are best placed within 

the learning processes and procedures of adult programs In order to pay attention to 

adult development and learning p -tterns. Requirements which only refer to curriculum 

content or input dimensions of adult programs are not sufficient and will not respond 

unlformaily to all adult's developmental needs. This concept is important in the 

evaluation and accreditation of programs for adults. We are accustomed to evaluation 



criteria which speak to curriculum Inputs rather than to learning outcomes. Hew 
and «ipprjprlate e/aluation designs for adult programs *mutt seek ways to judge 
quality in tenr^s of processes and developmental needs, if they are to be effective. 

m 

The varied motivations and needs of adults should inform our program designs. In 
this way, we can best meet the needs of the learner. Irograms which serve adults 
may, indeed, be inconvenient, for institutions, faculty and otherj:jol,lege personnel. 
Adults go to school at odd times and at odd places*-^- They want our attention and , 
support after regular work hours^^^Thls^eans that we must be willing to -/ork late 
Into the evening and often on wck-ends. Adults have to cope with personal traj/criies 
and crises, such as death, illnes bankruptcy, moving, divorce, depre:^sicn, paranc- 
child problems ,r^and .t]be like. . We must help adult students ^rasp the momentr. cI 
availability when they arise and see them through periods of difficulty. >Our 
flexibility and our compassion as peers are important to this process.. Evalu.^tlng 
ptograms f on adults in these terms will lead to increased quality, higher sta idards 
and integrity for fOur non-traditional efforts. 
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EXiZi THE END AS A DIRECTIONAL SICNAT FOR THE BEGItmiNG 

I have been Impressed, throughout the eight years during which I have been Director 

of the Unlver8lt> Without Walls Program at Loretto Heights College, with the 
* * 

coonents made by our adult graduates at the end of their B.A. degree programs, 

their graduations, their Degree Review Sessions. These sessions are the last of 

13# ^ 

four points In the program In which the entire degree Is reviewed and approved. 
It Is Intended to be more celebratlve In nature than evaluative. The degree candidate 
Is In charge of the session. At each Degree Review session the Faculty Advisor, the 
Program Director or other program administrator, and key Resource Persons (Instructors) 
who participated Ir. the student's program musdi be present. Often husbands, wives, 
parents^ children, and/or friends attend. A variety of materials are- presented 

Most of the almost 400 graduates have been very enthusiaskic about their UWW 
expei#^ce. They speak in Intense, sincere, articulate, and of\en emotional ways 
aboutfthe meaning of their UWW experience. I am th^ prone to smile with pride and 
say, "When the person and the program meet up at the very right moment in time, the 
qualitative differences we seem to make in persons* lives are significant." These 
celebrations confirm ^or me "that "we mattered"* and that all the paperwork was worth- 
while. They also re-afflrm my belief that, in the vx>rds of Hillel, "to save a single 
life is as if to have saved the whole world." Theses Instances most often occur with our 
female students in their jO*s, AO*s, and 50*s. Less often they have occured with 
our male graduates in these same age groups. But when the men talk about the personal 
significance of their UWW experience, they are persons who are making significant 
shifts In their persona^ lives and career directions. It is In these personally 
significant Degree Reviews that 1 consider our program to have been most effective 
and to have had the greatest impact. In these Instances we have facilitated not 
only the gaining of new knowledge and skills and delivered the credential (the degree)^ 
but vc have supported a developmental transition and helped to add a dimension of new 
meaning and quality to a person's life. . * - 



* A second group of Degree Review experiences are those ?hat reveal that a balanced, 

... > • 

solid, intellectually defeoslble baccalapreate degree program has been completed* 

The candidate for graduation quickly reviews the degree summary, displays his or her 

^ portfolio, reports on the Major Work, ahd does an adequate job of describing a ^ 

satisfactory B.A. program. But there is no power > no spark, no excitement. Both 

relief and pride are expressed at being finished. These pjograns seem more instrumental 

« 

in nature. A specific purpose has been served. But the quality pf personal Impact 
is missing. Often these are the expet:lences with our graduates' in their late 
f twenti ;s and many of the men in their early^hirties. These graduates seem to be 
finishing up an incompleted taski^yit do not rfeem to have changed internally because 
of it. For me, that's O.K.. The degree pi^gram will; stand up to the next accreditation 
visit, but It's conventional. N9 kick* No mission. No impact. We recognize that a 

goal has been achieved, but a^ transformational change has not taken place. Perhaps 

• ' ' ' •■■ ,. 

these graduates are ^.n the "developmental phase" ^ years and not "transition" years, 

lA * 15 

ih Levinson's terms. ' Or, in Loevinger's ego development fichema, these persons may 

have reached the Conscientious stage, but are not yet at the Individualistic stage. 

A third set, of graduates — those I agonize over — represent a group wl\o neither 
understood nor valued the breadth and depth balance In the degree design, which is 
expressed ps' the Liberal Studies/Araa of Concentration B*A. \concept, nor valued the 
one-to-one faculty advisor/student relationship, nor appreciated the^dlvlduallzed 
processes, nor savored the wide variety of on- and off-campus learning resources which.. 

-they encountered and used. They seem to have been "doing somebody else's thing" — 
their employer's, their mother's, their wife's, their parole officer's ~ but not their 
own. We fought with them all the way. V/e had "communications problems." We felt 
manipulated and conned, and came out feeling drained. We lost.^ Mv secret hope. In 
these Instances, Is that no one ever asks us for these transcripts or .vf jjg. ?.etters of 

. recommendation.' These graduates gained a "certificate of attendance," chalked up 
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128 credits but nothing nuch happened In their heads or In their lives. My 

•toaach aches at these Degree Reviews. Too often these graduates ^have been 

Mobers of^tbnic minority groups or ex«*of fenders. Sometimes they have^ been 

women In their 50^ s, who believe that their **tlme is running out*' and that thev 

were really '^educated** before they enrolled In UWV. Sometimes they have been adept • 

businessmen, manipulating the college system as they have the commercial world^. 

Sometimes they have been angry young adults In their mid 20*s, whpse consciousness 

Is still that of the flower children an$l of- the Vietnam holocaust. We had soce- 

» 

thing that they wanted — the degree. And their method of getting It was to pay 
their. money and wrest It away from us. I close their files with a s^nse of failure * 
for not having dented their defensiveness. Fortunately, they repres^^a spiall . ' 
number of our graduates and do not dominate most adul^^egree programs. . 



Wriat do these three kinds of exit or graudatdon experiences tell us? I Relieve that 
they Instruct us in a number of ways. But Ixi order po learn from these patterns, a 
number of cautions should be cited. First, we must be aware of our ox^n learning 
Styles, values^ developmental stager and ego levels in order not to confuse^ur • 
personal perspectives wifth the goals of the program and the objectives of the students. 
Second, as program designers, administrators and faculty, we must be keen diagnosticians 
and mist utilize the research literature in order to gain insight into our students^ 
at the same time guarding' against destructive and limiting labelling^ Third, although 
we need to have research attitudes, we must be careful not to view* our students solely 
as subjects of our inquiries, rather than unique human beings whose needs are to be 
served. Fourth, we muit ^recognize that motivations for credentials and new knowledge 
and skills are .real and worthwhile; and although we might like to tnake qualitative 
Impacts ii> the lives of our adult students. It might ^ot always be possible to do so. 
Hany kinds of students a;e worthy of our services. We must decide If we intend to 
serve a variety of needs or Just^a few. Fifth, we must become sophisticated enough 
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to r^cognlM Mnipulfltlon aod^con gaMs vhen w« experience thefli. We mtj^t not permit 
out liberal do-gooder lostlnccs to Qbscure reality. Ve miat learn to aay '*no'** and 
to suffer the abuse of being viewed aa **Juat like all the rest of the Eatabilahment/* 
If we learn to know the differences between ouc own prejudices and those real 
Injustices In the socletyt we might be able to reduce our defenslveness and not 
be prone to accep't guilt or blame for conditions over which we have no concrol. 

Finally, we omst continue to be willing to take some risks and meet people wKore they 
are, in hopes that they may learn new ways of perceiving the world as they expejlence 
us and our programs as trustworthy.; Every college has a percentage of graduates who 
do not measure up to its ideals of academic quality or personal Integrity* We must 
keep our own sense of failure in these areas it), perspective and not retreat Into 
elitist positions of only accepting and working with "the best ^od the brightest.** 

Caj^eful reflections at the time of awarding the degree can give us Important Insights 
into our pcogram designs and intentions. These occasions are ripe for a host of 
analyses. If e3iperlet\ced Indlyldually and personally, as occurs in UWW, they provide 
rich opportunities for self-evaluation and feedbacAc. They may, indeed, be our own 
** teachable moments^' as we learn and improve In our roles as adult educators and 
program designers. ^ 

K 
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• ACAPEMICS: COIPELIMES FOR CPIOttCULCM amfSIT 
APPROPBUTE TOR /jJOti LEARRERS 

In OUV» ov«r. th€ |Mist ttight ye»s» «t hav^ found certain patterns to be true 
In regard to atnicturlng currlctflum sequences appropriate for older adul^'^fe^ . 
Since these patterns are often different fro«i and perhaps even opposite frod» the 
nays In nhich colleges have been designed for younger adults just coopleting high 
school t it is ittportant to cell attention to thesi* 

Older adults^ by the very definition of their ages and having livsd longer* 
eMeed their younger student countdtparts in quantity and quality of life experience* 
While 18 to 22 year olds in ah affluent society are often the products of tiielve years 
of Intense schooling and ere ^Vlch in theory^ snd ^*poor in ex^ie* let^et^\ oldei adults 
present a contrasting picture* They are often **eKperience rich*' and *^theory poor/* 
That is** life has taught them much in the ''school of hard knocks/* They have solved 
difficult human, psychological and management problems as parents and family members. 
They have often been involved in complex organisational and ocial issues ss communltv 
volunteers* church members* and political workers* They have met significant challenges 
and demands as employees and workers* They often know what to do and how* but are 
less able to articulate why their solutions work* 

Consequently* programs for adults must insure a balance of both theoretical knowledge 
and practical skills* A nwdber of methods of learning provide opportunities for 
theoretical study* .Adults will often wish to take .acinars in order to engage in 
discussion and exchange ideas with others* Thev do independent study and reading 
in order to become fumlliar with the literature of various fields while gaining 
Independence in scheduling and time usst They take courses in colleges in order to 
liear lectures from experts in their fields and measure their own expertise against the 
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tilt Mt«rlAlF«fid t\m Inst nic tor kiiowl«<tc«. Th«y t^lte l^^tonn in thm Art«i or 
ciM|il«e« ti^orUU :i#ich wirll^kfiDim p«r»ofis in ord#r to capture tbt vtry tKifti Itrnnitn^ 
mMpmtimce% viiSi accoofilistMrd proftssiofialt* then $0Z of the credits %poni^t^ 

trithlirtht UWW progriMtt hmvm b#«n gmntifd throitsh thoM m^thodls of learning cUns^lfled 
M **thMir«tiC4il,'* ttuit is, neminmrm. courneii, independent ^tudien or tutorljiln. 
The **e)ip«rientijil'* laethods of leaming« prlffuirlly independent field orojectn relitted 
to internship^ volunteer eervlce* and eitptoysient account for the remainder* It li» * 
intereatlng to note that' "eKperleiicX^ rich** adults seem to seek out the theoretical 
and rather conventional ways of learnlngt while younger **ej<perience poor" college 
Students have needs ^or oore experienced-based field projects* 

»y contrast okost of the credit awarded in the Advanced Standing Credit Evtiluatlon 

process cowes from experiential learning* related co prior on-the-job experience 

and volunteer service. A lesser amount of Advanced Standing credit is proi>0«ied vhlch is 
♦ 

based on non^accredited theoretical train^tng programs or non-credit courses. 

Transfer credit fro» other accredited colleges which is classified as "theor<8?t ical 
Nlearnlng** accounts for about one to two years of an average UWW student's degree 
ptograo. Three types of credit — transfer* advanced standing credit for prior 
nln-college learning* and UWW-sponsored credit — make up the total 128 credit (or norji) 
B*A» degree prograai in UWW. Many times* the credits needed bv a returning adult 
student will be completed in theoretical study* given the experiential richness of 
adult life* Adult program resource systems should account for these phenomena. 

Another observable difference from conventional college sequences is the liberal arts/ 
BUiJor baccalaureate design, dustomarlly* we expose young adults to the liberal arts 
through various core courses. We also hope that these somewhat superficial exposures 
to a variety of ftelda of .tudy will aid chew In if«lectlnp; a major. The brooder «*nd of 
of tha funnel typically narrow* Into Increaaing spfclallatatlon In the Junior year. 
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We frequently encounter tyo different types of adult students In UWW. First, there 
is the person (often female) who had attended college a number of years ago, co:.ipleted 
one to two years of liberal -studies, had some Idea or even^ a beginning of a major, 
dropped out to marry and raise a family, and Is now returning to begin a new Area of 
Concentration for career re*-cntry purposes. This student will probably spend most 
of her time In UWW choosing and Impleinentlng her depth Area of Concentration. On 
paper, she looks a lot like the younger adult in the junior year of college. 

the secpitd type of returning adult student (often male) has been employed In his , 
depth Are^ of Co pcen ^^t Ion , and m^y not have broadened his Interests In other fields 
of study In mariy years. This person will need to concentrate on the theoretical 
aspects of his or her own field,' but also add the liberal arts component to the 
degree program. In this Instance, we will be designing an "upside-down degree", 
that Is, specialization has already taken place and there Is a need for more general 
ducatlon before a B.A. can be completed. 

In aiiy event, core requirements, designed for post-adolescents are neither relevant 
nor useful for adult degree progrfCms. Instead,, we need to work carefully to design 
appropriate "liberal studies" format for adults, which are neither frivolous nor 
irrelevant and which recognize the nature of adults' needs as well as the values of 
our institutions. For example, examinations of adult transitions, value? . and ethical 
Issues, social trends, and future technology are often relevant and interesting liberal 
studies for a Its. Basic academic survey courses may not be appropriate. In UWW, 
our Project Transition design is an effort in this direction. 

Adults often think that they know their own "learning styles." That is, they may 
be aware that they learn best .by doing and then generalizing or abstract ing;>^pr they 
may learn best from lectures, films, and reading followed bv discussion. V^atcver the 
cognitive .self-image of the student, it is important to pay attentlqn to these insights* 



Ju0t as with younger learners, adults must first use those styles or media with 
which €hey are comfortable and which they believe beat help them to learn. This 
^ means chat adults must start with what Is familiar. The fear of failure Is great, 
and new learning environments impose great ego risks. It Is not comfortable for 
, adults to fall in the^ull public view of others, especially In the company of 
teachers and advisors who may be younger than they are. So, while we support what 
adult students can do well, we as educators must also find way^ oC supporting persons 
to take risks in new situations. This Is the way self-esteem, "^confidence, and - 
feelings of competence are built. ^ 

In yWW, we often refer to the development of these skills as •'resourcing. ••^^^^"^^^"P 
Involves investigating many college catalogues for Just the right course. It means 
calling up experts who may serve as Resource Persons, meeting them, and asking them 
to serve as one's instructor in an independent study. Resourcing means approaching 
an agency or employer with a proposal for an internship or* a research project, which » 
may h^ve benefit for the organization as well as for the student. These activities 
require self-cbnf idence and courage. Xhey are frightening. They reduire the risk of 
self and they may meet with refusal or failure. In the UWW program, the Faculty Advisor 
and Coordinator of Learning Resources are available to support and encourage these 
new resourcing activities. As the student gains skills in resourcing, self-esteem and 
feelings' of competence rise. An active citizen begins to emerge- as passivity decreases. • 

/"Also, the adult sees him or herself as a consumer. It is important for the consumer 
to buy the very best product that he or she can afford. College is expensive. Adult 

" students cannot afford to' waste time or nfoney. By providing access to learning resources 
both on and off one's own campus, we can insure that t.he student has access to the 
broadest array of learning resources available. We as an institution d^n also be 

L ^ . ■ , 
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*aeloctlv« and g«C the very beat Inatructlon for our atudenta. Not all the 
brilliant teachera In the community are located on our Mm Rusea , although many 
may he. Selecting the very beat expert tp guide a rea/arch project » aupervlso 
an Independewtl study* teach a course by lecture, or lead a seminar discussion can 
begone of the most valuable learning skills we can help our students acquire • The 
result Is often a confldjcntp self-itnsertlve adult who sees the conmiunlty and the 
world as capable of being approached. This reduces feelings of alienation and 
impotence and moves persons Into positions to be better able to get what they need, 
as well as give of themselves.' 

In sum, learning experiences and curriculum must provlda/for different, learning 
styles. They must provide sufficient ^opportunities for theory and experience, as 
well cs for reflection and action. Because adult students come to us with unique 
combinations of background, the pr^ram design and UWW Faculty Advisor are able to 
^ Individually accommodate these needs. And, since competition Is basically with 
oneself , a non-competltil/e >ase Is laid for the selection ..and^lTEtalnment of quality. 



A special word should be said nfere about faculty. It \ls very- Important for faculty 



who Instruct adult;.^s^dents to be/a 



yav^TC of the Inappro^rlateness of the "teachers as 
father" model. That is, a "onejf"' down" view of the student as learner and the faculty 
member as seer Is likely to turn of f /^iyisult^^and Infantallze the , adult student. Adult 
are accustomed to making their Own decisions and to being responsible for the ^ 
consequences of their actions. Faculty members who treat adult students like children* 
or worse yet, like stupid children, will not be appropriate for adult programs. 

An Ideal situation would be to provide- faculty members and resource persons, who 
work with and teach adults, with training in 'adult development theory and adult learn- 
ing needs. Exposure to various studies and literature, on life stages, ego development, 
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and looming theory would aid faculty members to be more aeneltlve and responsive 
to the adult returning to college. There are aeeda here for powerful faculty 
development efforts^ which have promise ; not only to facilitate faculty professional 
growth, but also to enhance the personal 'growth and development of faculty. 

... " , / 

Further, the utilization ot matejrial, which flows from practical life situations. 

In a variety of courses and studies will best Insur^e that the i^dult student will 

take these studies seriously. The word 'Velevance** is particularly important in 

« 

this regard. It is one. thing to pose theoretical questions to the young student 
who may lack experience, but a faculty mei^ber will soon lose credibility with the 
^adult student whose experience base Indicates that things are different from what 

r - 

Ithe instructor has portrayed. In this sense, adults may be more challenging to 

teach. We in universities can^t "get away with too much. Old graduate school lecture 

notes simply will not do. After all, we are, indeed, teaching our own peers 9nd * 

not our children. There is no more demanding audience. 

" ■■• . ^ . ■ V ■ 

Although it seems so basic, it should be mentioned here again that the very time 

schedule and location of courses will regulate the use of them by adultis. Informal, 

inviting physical environments are preferable to formal^ school-like environments. ^ 

Convenience of place and time become primary criteria for adults in their selection 

of programs and institutions. Although these variables are basic, they are never- 

theless essential to consider iti program design, if it is to be successful for adult 

learners. 



WOMEM; SOME SPECIAL SEEDS AND CONSIDERATIONS 



In tha 1977-78 academic year, 92% of the enrollment incroaaea In community 
collegeat four year collegea» and unlveraltlea were attributed to women. 



Moat of these iiromen students were In the **non-tradltlpna^^dult age grpups^ 



beyond the age of 22. It would seem unwise, then, not to consider the special 
needs of women when discussing educational programs for adults. Informal 
reports from colleagues In othet adult programs* testify to the fact. that their 
at4dent populations are usually from 60Z to 80% female. Program design for 
Hdults in colleges, therefore, substantially means program design for female^ 
adults. And, since much of the research and literature on adult development. 

P * ' * 

and adult learning has been conducted with predomlnatly male populations, one 
must monitor the conclusions reached by these studies when applying their results 
to women. 

First, we must recognize the^ major impact that tRe women's movement has had on 
the life styles and patterns of women's lives over the past ten years. This Impact 
is significant for^all of us. Although, In the late sixties and^e«^j5eveji£jjBfi^ 
this movement may hav£ been viewed as '*fringy** and somewhat radical In Its goals 
and ftrategies, no one can doubt .that as the seventies draw to a close, almost 
"^very American family will have been touched by the Issues ^raised. Most notable 
amotig these Issues are those having to do with changing women's roles and the 
resulting **'Juggling acts" and variations in sequence of marriage, motherhood, 
education, work, and singlehood, which women. of all ages and sbclo-economic groups 
now experience. 

The second reality Influencing our life styles, and which Impacts on women In 
particular ways, Is the fact of Inflation In the context of affluence. Fe 
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alddle-cUas Anarlcan f •rallies can "mika it", at. present , with only one person 
in. th« family •mploy«da For rt«»on« which ar« primarily economic and valu©- 
linked, women are «entering and re-entering the work force in unprecedented 
numberse Some inter^atlng data la, aa followa:^^"* 

- More than 40% of the work force la female* 

- 50% to 60% of all women in the wqrk force arc married, noTt 
welfare recipients or single heads of households. * 

- More than 50% of all women are now employed; 72% are ^ 
full-time. • 

- Less that 15% of American families are "typ^ical nuclear families", 
with one male breadwinner providing for female and minor dependents. 

Looking at these. data, some overall trends are obvious: 

- In the future i increasing numbers of women will simultaneously 
carry on roles of wife, mother,' and worker. 

y 

Working women will desire and need increased amounts of training 
and education as they progress up the pareer ladders and salary scales. 
Emplo^rmejit^julds to^^ m responsibilities and does not diminish 

their roles as wives and mothers. Time, resource, and energy 
management skills are, therefore, essential. 

Women returning to the work force, after some years of childrearing. 



will be significantly "behind" men in their career development patterns 

X 

Women between the ages of 35 and A5 returning to work may exhibit 
r patterns of adult development and career maturity which are 
typically observable in men between 25 and 35. 
Most women will, in the course of their lifetimes, be alone for 
some tlm^, and will need to rely on their own resources for basic 

" \ . \ 
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•urvivftl* Whtthtr dut fco dtlaytd MrrUgt, ehoictt to rtmaifi 
•lngX«» ttparAtlofii divorc«, or tho tarliar dt«th of th« spouaHi 
most woMn irlll bo roquirod to provldo fotuthtlr own oconomic 
and poychologlenl Indopondanco at^a varlaty of points in thair 
livas. In raality, votnan no longar mal^ rola cholcaSi thay only ( 
^ka choicaa in tha particular aaquanca of thair many rolaa. 

Collaga aducation for woman, tharafora, la naithar frivolous nor suparficial. 
It ia not primarily a mattat of "aalf-*fulfillmant" or "filling in tima" in salf- 
indulgant ways* It is tha aarioua buainass of auryival. 

In apita of thaaa data and faat moving tranda, rola* dafin^t ions and socialisation 

pattams daf ine women primarily as nurturars and reapondara to the needs of 

others* Self-assertion does not' come easily for most women. And meeting one's 

own needs is still largely viewed as selfish and unfemlnine. 
* • 

'Women's socialization in thia culture has resulted in producing the following 

female value ndrms: 

- Colliiborativeness, not competetiveness. 

- Partnering, not Individual achievement. 

« Helping others, npt working for one* a own good. 

- Relationship orientation, not title-bound hierarchiacal 
orientation. 

« Practical skills, not theoretical knowledge. 

- Money conserving, not money u«lng. 

- Selflessness, not self-orientation 
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^ Qualitative orlantatloni not quantitative orlantatlon. 

4 

- Proctaa orlantatlon and axpraaslva In atyla, not product 
inatrumantal orlantatlon and objactlva In atyla. 

In axaalnlng thla llstt aoma can aaa tha "double adgad aword" typo of bind' 
many woman Arrca^^ In, Whlla tha Culture, atlll mala-domlnatad, pro- 
fariaa aupport for tha aacond aat of valuaa, voman ani aoclallzad Inoppoalta 
iiaya. Indeed, even those ego development scales and moral development scales^^' 
Oo Which we refer as "adult" development scales, Imply a hierarchy of develop- 
ment which defines the most developed or mature person as autonomous, Independent, 
and free of the constraints of others* definitions of the s^lf. 

Since colleges and unlversltlea are no leas free from these larger cultural 

norms thlin'arc any of our other Institutions, It becomes Important to examine 

» our Institutional objectives In terms of. their relevance to women. Some 

challenging questions can be posed In th^RElng about the new opportunities offered 

« 

to us as we design educational programs for adults and, at the same time, begin to 
• define those attitudes, skills, and values wKich appear to be ne^ed for cultural 
•urvival and for the improvement of o^T "quality of life" in the future. Ironically, 
many of the characteristics now attributed to women and Considered feminine are 
those very characteristics which are often identified as being necessary for our 
future survival as a people. A "conflict of values" is surely apparent; and 
e^blvllance and confusion In our personal lives and Institutions appear rampant. 

Soae of the questions which. need to be posed by institutions and persons designing 
programs for adults (the majority of whom are women) are:' 

- Do wom^n have to become like men in order to succeed in apademe 
and the work world? 
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Can ttMi prtMnca of vottfii chMM our inatltutions aiul work 
*pl«e«9 for tht boetarT 

- Bow ean eollogoo holp voMm gain tho akllla and •tif<*confldanca 
to altar our Inatltutional Mnagasant ayitana and huouinlia 

# tha vorld of %N>rkt 

- Rov.can collagai idantlfy, valua, and cradlt tha akllla and 
knovladga that woman hava galnad through non--cla«araom 
and non»traditlonal laamlng? 

- How can women ba praparad for laadarahlp rplaa an opposed to 
aubaarvlant aealatlng rolaa? 

«- Uhara #ra tha Vole modela for woman In higher education? Who 
are tha Department Chalrpereona? Who ate the Project Dlrectora? 
Who are the Deana? Who are the Prealdenta? Where does the power . 
realde? Who are the faculty meid>era In adult programs? And 
how do needs for role models and mentors for women Impact on our 
program designs and staffing patterns? 

and, finally, we*now recognize a need to engage in serious research to explore 
tha adult development theories as they relate to women. Assumptions made about 
women^a transitions^ ego development^ moral development and developmental phases 
and 4tages which* are based on studies of men simply will not do. Higher educa- 
tion'^ ^rpgrams designed to serve adults offer potentially rich reservoirs of 
::|t|i^ledge and Insight. And, as we procecsd to discover **what is?*", given our 
particular culture and time in history, we stiould not forget to ask» "What might 
be?^ For the **quality of life** issues » which promise to dominate our thinking 
over the next twenty years to the year 2000 A.D., seem inextricably bound up 



vitH May of thott valiMS and ch«ract«rlseici %m no%r attribute to vomn and 
to thair aob^ialisatioir* In our quatt for oqultyi va Mad to taka cara not to 
**throi# tha baby out with tbo bath %ratar** anduharaby loan tho pracious and 
vital dlaanslon of our cultura ~ that vhlctyiii typically saon mm **fandnlno*\ 



out C^SE EKAMftEl A. "TYPICAL" ADULT LgARNER 
Th« «v«r«t« UWU scudcnc at Lor«tto Heights Collsg* !• 3S y««rs old. wt^ta, 
AttflOi and ftmls. 8h« hat 2.6 chlldran and 1.7 ^aara of eoUattt which took 
pUc« 10 to 15 y««r« agOa Htr children artt In school all dayi hatfdini Into tho 
toon-aga yaara. Sha ia axparianclng a marital criala, avan conaidarlng dlvorca 
or aaparation* Shm haa fav Mrkatabla akllla and muat conaldar how to ra-»antar 
tha Job Mrkata 

Sha la at the and of the "Catch 30' a", and moving Into the "Deadline Decade" of 
Che 40 'a (aa Shaehy would call It). She la experiencing a new level of need for 
Inttaacy with othara and haa fait Incraaaingly laolatad aa har chlldran have 
gro%m up and har huaband haa bacona mora diatant and Intaraatad In hla caraar. 

Bar mlddla Incoma atatua la comfortabla* but not luxurloua, and Inflation la 
aatlng away at tha famlly'a atandard of living. Sha axhlblta anxlaty aa aha 
antlclpataa hlghar collaga coats for her children over the next five to ten ^ 
yeara. It la becoming economically important for her to work to almply maintain 
the faniilly^a .llfeatylea 

«, ' • 

Aa a voman, aha Identlflea Hith the iaauea of the vomen*a movement »^ but not with 
the political atrategiea. She does, however^ gain aupport for her newly emerging 
naada' for Independence from the movement and the press. Thla causes her to feel 
leaa alone about her needs to achieve for herself » but createa guilt and conflict 
within her family, especially in regard to her huaband. 



m remembers herself aa a ''good, solid B student** In college, but ne^r felt 
conf^iant to exccll In a co-ed, male^domlnated college environment. She doubt a 
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h«r ability now to k««p up vith yoimeer itudttntSt to roAd difficult toxt 
book«» to vrito fMiporti and to oxproan homolf in cUaa. %h^, foara tha 
poaaibillty of fallura. And» althougl^ha haa chairad atudlaa for tha UaRua 
of WOMu Vocara^ organicad PtA avanta* aung in tha church choir, and voluntaarad 
at tha local hoapital^ aha doubta ht't ability to auccaad aa a atudant. Sha 
«lao haa ahiftad from har aarliar ^rt and muaic intaraata to Wanting to work 
with paopla'* in a counaallng capacity. Har own racant paraonal aKparianca with 
counaallng and tha raaulting now growth aha haa axparloncad haa convincad har 
that thara ara many other paraona with unmet naada. Sha parcaivaa haraalf to 
ba a good liatanar and a aanaltlva paraon who %aa baan through it all** haraalf* 
Sha la awartt» howavar^ of a tough job markat and knowa that aha naada to know 
nora about counaallng and paychological thaory in order to bacots^ a compatant 
profaaalonal paraon. 

Graduate actiool aaena Ilka a dlatant JPraam • and .an axpcnalve one - but aha 
naeda to deiigp hi ^dj^ ^ree program In tarma of that popaiblllty» in caae her 
B.A. Juat l5n*t sufficient to move her into professional status. 

Yea, ahe vants the degree and a new career. But' she la also Intereated in her 
own peraonjil growth* in new Intellectual challengea, in flniahlng the ''unfinished 
bualneaa** she started before she was a wife and mother^ in gaining new directions 
for her life* and in mieetlng^ people. 

Sha .has heard about UUW*a flexible adult program* but Is skeptical that a college 
would ev« r give her academic credit for her years of ^volunteer wot k and learning. 
Simple tungs like how, where and when she will study worry her, given her small 
home and busy family. She has no money of her own, la probably not eligible for 



flMMlal Bi4 b«c«iM« of har btt«b«iMi*t iiieMM, and tt lficl»t4«i«d by th« 
fftnMMUl mii forw and ch* poMUllliy of lakiiii out • loan wtttiowc any 
eratfic baaa or probabla Mf»loy«blllcy In cha near fucura. 

Sha naada atMaaana ea Calk co **rlghc a%wy** — bafara aha laaaa har aarva. 
Sba haa thought aboMt ratumlne to eollaia for Mra than flva yaara and now 
la tha tiJM. Sha raqu«atad prograiR Ittar^^ur* ntna wmtha ago, but Ju«t tmli 
HOC d#«l %rith thm ptobing ^^mBliWB m ch« 4if(aic«il<Ni. Ummtlf^ mhm took 
• *^nmi Dir«ctioni for VoMn** elimt At tho locol comunlcy eoU«i» mi b^f^n 
to oojoy hor ntudont rolo m$Min. 

WlMm olio ottond^ th# UVU Fro«Ad«loiiofUi tlorlioho|i» tHtr« mtm ti#oW« fNiofilo 
thoroa Sovofi noro Anglo vomon botwooo tlio ogoi of 2) and IVo nwro tilock 
Mil, around 33. Two ^tm yoang Anglo »ofi> boordod ood tpoorlug i#«ni* about 
26a And ooa vaa a Chtcano voMiia aiMHit 44» divorcodt tiorktog to a govaniMmt 
agaocy and talkativo atoat hor ooad for rintaking a dagraa quickly. About half 
tha group wan aaployad full-tlnat a quartar of tha group had part*tiii« Joha* 
and anothar quartar %mrm not anploy^d* Thraa vara aingU* * Four vara auirriad* 
And fiva tiara divorcad, aaparatad or irldowad. Moat of tha paopla In tht group 
bad juat axparlancad a t^^antlt^plb or crtaia vlthio tha paat t%io yaara. A fav 
vara aotlcipating changaa that uould taka plac* in thair Uvea vary sooiia TUNt 
MO aaafliad to ba in « aora atabla place than tha voMOa 

It vaa comforting to hagr othara aak aoM of tha qoaationa that vara on har nlnd. 
Ibayg toOf vara c<mfuaad by tha acadanlc vocabulary^ ovamhalMd by tha coat and 
inttoidatad by tha application raquaatiog an autobiography Md a tantatlva dagraa 
plana But It vaa good to fa«l that aha vaa not alona. Tha intaUactual chalUnga 
of tha convaraatlon and tha anthuaiaaa of tha vorkahop Uadar vara contagioua and 
invigorating. 
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■ttvliig f9«Mf4 • to •Wh* ^ H«4 to iNPf tn t a w t w ft ^rt- — «o4 sH* 414 

Ml liHit A lafffo, UifiorMNMl onv^tfomwiif 4ttigR«4 for fttmn poopit vbo ifom 
«leoor to h«r own chlI4r«ii*K fhan to H#r«. StMi fiiiHi»dt4 «u|»|^rt »M i!iirottr«ii> 
Mill Mi4 0 f«Mlloa tlK*i ^ Uf« and |jf£ n«#4ft riMitty Miti«r«4. 

Hm fthU tti# rishc pUc#7 Wan ctiU tite rlnht limf Uii« cy«i eH# righc 

Olvinf h#ri#U |K>mlMl<m, nilm whmnI Ai^ ihni ftr#i iii#fi git^^d iifi4 

•dttU Ai^ eonrtraini* Sh^ firii d#cidlt4 to ^^rolt an a SfH^^^lal $i«id«m€t lor 
fcHjrr iioiitlift* in tlWU*# rrojaet TraiMitit0fi. If ihU w>rk#4 0y| %#9U, ilm |i^i#fiil«4 
t«» co«fil#c# itit teat ton co «H# UUV/il«A« p^rcifraii aiidi h«r d#fir##« 

I^r0j#er Trannicicm iMiyld Ktv# ti«r fmir M«iih« In %fhtcH (0 d#al vtch ch# 
loKliilfeii 0f rtcumtnt to school. Which hmim 4i4 fth# n##4 to li# h^mt for ho%i 
«iM)r erodlc» fttiould mhm r#ilftt»rt Wli«r« «fould fihe utiMly? What dl4 she umnt 

to study? And hov tMia sho going to pay for It all? 

ts 

Sha had takan tha first big stop* $h« had brngm to iak# control of imr ovn 

fiittira* Although aosMt aapacta of har Ufa i#ar# atidtng* It aaaaNid elaar chat aha 

mm wiktoi oat# baglimlnga«**traiialtloolng4^..iioirlnf «..into a naw apaca. Sh# had 
alraady hagun to laam oav qiiaatlona* Soon thara nfoutd ba anavara* Sha 

■A 

fait good and ranawad* Sha had iN>a«thinK to look forvard to* 
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4JWW PROJECT TRANSITION; AN EXAMPLE OF A SPECIAL PROJECT 
DESIGNED to MEET THE NEEDS OF ADULTS RE-ENTERING COLLEGE 

In the course of Implemeptlng the UIW/B.A. program between 1971 and 1976, It ^ 
became at>parent that a number of- persons experienced great difficulty In 
deciding whether or not to return to cbllege at a particular time In their 
lives* For others, having made the decision to return to college to acquire 
a baccalaureate degree. It was often confusing to determine which Institutions 
and which program was best suited to their particular^ ln*dlvldual 's needs, 
resources, and goals. And, for still others, having made the decision to 
apply to UWW,it was difficult to deal with the procedures ^ 

required by the UWW application process, to apply for financial aid, and to select 
an appropriate Area of. Concentration and ciare^r path. 

Our UUV data told us that although we received about. IDOO inquiries annually, we 
typically enrolled only^one out of ten of these persons in the program and, there- 
fore, 'served about 100 new adult students each-year* Wh^ere did the others go? 
What frightened them away? What caused their delay and apprehension? How could 
we identify and reduce those factors which tended to inhibit their return to 
college? How could we assist them in applying to our program? ^ 

✓ * ■ . ■ 

.In addition, we began to wonder if there might be groups of persons employed 

' . • • • ^ 

^together who were potential UWW students, if they only knew about the program. 
And,* we a^ked, 'Vere there employers who were interested in encouraging their 
employees to continue their educations and increase their career ladder mobility, 
who woald welcome the presence of a college program located in their own work place 
visible and accessible to all?" 



At the same tlme» we began to search serlous^ly for the theory or theories 
about adult development and learning which could explain why and how pur 
particular UWW processes and procedures worked for adults*. What was there 
that was lntrlnslc{\h thp nature of adulthood which matched our UWW approach? 
How could 'we better predlc^t an individual's success pr failure at the point of 
admissions, thereby reducing the agonies and difficulties which were sometimes 
experienced a semester down the road*? And what could we learn' from the research 
and literature which might Inform our . advisement and our procedures so the>r 
might better match our adult students' needs? What were the connections 
between the ^'liberal arts", within the B.A. degree design, and adult's needs? 
Were there ways o't designing a "liberal studies" component for adult students? 

■ ■ , ■ — ^ 

These were the kinds of questions we raised as we began to develop Project 
Transition. We saw a need for a short term, inexpensive, convenient , personally^ 
relevant and "liberating" educational experience, prior to entry Into the degree 
program* We viewed the project as supportive to the decision-making process about 
returning to college, while giving persons a relatively structured small group 
environment within which to taste and test the highly individualized UWW process. 
Jf/e wanted persons.j9tb be able to put a big toe into the water before diving in 

s 

entirely. And, we 'wanted to test our hypotheses about those aspects of the liberal 
arts .which we thought could b6 made relevant to and congruent with the needs of 
the adult learner. ^ \ * 7' 

A proposal was developed in the spring of 1977 and submitted td the Fund for 
the Impcpvement of Post*Secondary Education (FIPSE). It, was funded for three 
years (1977-78 to 1979-80). It is this grant which has supported our research 
efforts in the area of adiilt development and learning and has linked our IH/W Program 

at Loretto Heights College with three other projects in other parts of the couti.try 

' 18 • ' 

to form a Research Network. 
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The basic design of Project Transition is bui^t around the organization or 

''clusters" or small seminar groups of about ten to fifteen adult Special 

Students (non-degree candidates). Th^se clusters have m^t both on the LHC 

« 

campus and in locations in the cpmmunity, offered by community organiications 
and agencies. The groups meet for two evening sessions each week for 16 
weeks (one semester). Each session lasts about 2 hours. In addition. 
Individual counseling appointments c^n be made. Silt semester hou|:s of 
undergraduate credit are offered at a cost to the studient of $200- (which Is 
less thari 1/3 of the usual. $105 per credit LHC tuition, 1978-79). The 
balance of the costs are supported by the grant and the college. Kore than * 
one hundred adults, ranging in age from 22 to 58, have participated in the 
project since 1977. ^ • 

Pre-admiaslons workshops and individual counseling appointments orient potential 
students to the project. Often, persons inquiring about applying to. the UWW/B.A. 
program are adivsed to begin in Project Transition. Dos^ens of discussions with 
local industry executives and personnel training officers have been heXd, along 
with many presentations to groups of employees. Although. some companies have 
given verbal support to the project, announced presentations and offered to 
supply facilities and some tuition support, relatively little enrollment has 
resulted from these industry-aimed efforts. There .are a •variety of speculations 
as to what this phenomenon means, although it seems too early to draw final 
conclusions. > • • 

The student group,' thien, is comprised largely of indlvt^u al per sons seeking some 
new personal and. career-related directions in their lives^ The group support 
and interaction. which these students derive from .Project Transition is not now 



built Into the basic UWW program design for all UWW students, but It appears 
to play a significant role In easing the ttansltlon Into' college for many 
adult learners. 

The curriculum of Project Transition Is based on the liberal arts assumptions 
that all persons need knowledge of themselves^ others, values, and the political/ 
social environment In order to function as free, learning and gii^ovlng human 
beings*. Therefore, the four seminars, one month each In length, are- based in 
these topics: Seminar #1 Is *\The Psychology of Adulthood**; Seminar #2 Is «k 
**Values In Human Experience**; Seminar #3 Is ^^Perspectives on the Future**; and 
Seminar #4 Is **Leamlng as Adults.** The seminars are suppl^mcfnted with a series* 
of life/career planning; and counseling activities. Also, some of the processes 
Used In UWW, namely, the learning contract, learning resource Indentlflcatlon, 
the beginnings of the advanced standing proposal process, and evaluation are 
introduced and used within Project Transition. Readings, papers, lectures, 
and group discussions follow . familiar academic processes and provide a four- 
' month period for students to re-^orlent themselves to academe and to learn to 
manage their time and energies In drder to complete assignments and participate 
In the group. seminars. 



In the design* of Project Tr^ansltlon, we attempted to seleqt learning activities 

which were likely to meet particular adult needs, as .def Ine^T In the literature 

and identified through ot;»r mnt experiences. We distinguished In our own think- 

» ■ ■ . " ' '■, 

ing between those external **marker events** and Situations, which are likely to 

occur at some point 1q adulthood (such as death of a spouse, children leaving 
hornet termination of employment,, divorce, etc.), and those Internal transforma- 
tions,: which occur .largely during our transitlbn periods and which are* more . 
closely linked to our developmental phases and transitions, our ages, and our 
-ego development stages than to st>eciflc happenings^ 
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One might say that although both klnd^ of changes are often described as 

*'crl8ls*% It Is the Internal transformational changes that are truly crises. 

* 

Important -external events vhlch happen to us are often "einergencles"^ that Is, 
disturbances In our environment to which we must respond. ' One ^xample of an 
"emergency" would be If our aging mother Sell down and broke a hlp« A 
second kind of happening or external itfarker event might be classified as a 
"problem**. These are important occurrances which disrupt the normal flow of 
dally life, but are amenable' to solution by thinking* through a variety of 
approaches and moving toward new "answers". One example of this kind o^ a . 
"problem" might be the loss of one*s employment. Although the issue may feel 
critical, it is a problem that can (and probably will) be solved. . 

A true crisis requires a significant change in our assumptions. A crisis may 
be catalyzed by an .external or "marker" event, but the real work that must be 
done is intental and requires significant amounts of intellectual and emotional 
energy. Such a crisis may occur when children, have grotm up and left home, 
requiring a marital relationship to^be re^defln'ed if it is to survive. Role 
changes may be required; mother may consider returning to work or -sdhool; and . 
former assumptions about daily living may undergo significant alteration. 

Another example of an internal- trarisformation,\ which Daniel Levlnson views ad 
age-linked In males, and which may be considered a developnfental transition and 
producers "crisis", is likely to'^occur in men in' their forties. JThis is the 
period Levlnson calls "Midlife Transition" and "Middle Adulthood"; Sheehy labels 
it "The Deadline Decade"; and Erlkson describes it in terms of "Genera tlvlty 
vil. Stagnation". As a sense of the flnlteness of life becomes apparent, these 
researchers tell us that we re-examine our values and goals, seeking to better 



Mtch and fit the reality of our lives with Ideals, dreams, aad visions 

^ • 

ve had established In our twenties and sought to achieve In our thlrti^es. 
Some writers view this period as a "second adolescence", since we appear 
to be experiencing a ''crisis of Identity" once again. we asl^ ourselves 
questions about tfie meaning of life, how we are living It, and wheth^ we 

want to make major adjustments fn our life style. It f^els like our "last 

* • 

chance". Our assumptions are shaken. Our values are In question. Our 
energies are turned Inward toward self re-deflnltlon. This can be a time of 
.major upheaval, transition, and crisis. 

Resulting from these developmental Internal transformations are definable 
"developmental tasks". That Is, we need to "work on" certain aspects of 
ourselves and our lives In order to move through and out of a transition period 
to a new state of equilibrium freedom and match with' the world. 

If we see disequilibrium, change, transition, dissatisfaction,. Indeed, crisis 
as a potential "teachable moment", we^ can view these disturbances as positive 
motivators fbr new learning. It is this phenomenon with which Project Transition 
hopes to deal. 

By utilizing eduCa'tlonal institutions to support persons and help them to better 
understand these transitions, program designs such as Project Transition can build 
on and tap into adult developmental processes, thereby encouraging new adult 
learning.. The potential power of these kinds of ^ educational models is signifi- 
cant. As we better understand the phenomena of adult development, we are more 
> likely €o be able to tap into the implicit liberating curriculum enbedded in the , 
developmental processes and to design programs which truly serve the needs of adult 
and significantly impact on the quality of their lives. 



TlM fdUowlng chart outlines how uomt of the sp«clflc activities (or 
CttrrlculiMi) of Project Trsnsitlon which ere intended to respond to. the needs 
of adult students and to aid thea in accooplishiDg "developmental tasks", ^ 
which are internally generated and are potentially transforsuitlonal «ln 
oaturee 



CHART #1 



UWW/PROJECT TBAHSmOH: Actlvltlea/Currlculum. Adult PevelowBent 

and Intended Outconies 



Actlvltleg/Currlculum 



Seflilnara 



§1. The Psychology of Adulthood 

Readings: 

Passages « by Gall Sheehy 

Childhood & Society by 
Erik Erlkson 



Exercises: 

a) Marker Event and life 
line drawing 

b) Personal life experi- 
ences found in Passages - 
vrltten paper 

c) Learning Contract develop- 
ment and. draft 



' Adult DeVelopinental Heeds/Tasks 
Self-knowledge 

Kiiowledge of adult development 
Role clarification 
*!Noniialcy** of experienced crisis 
Giving self perroissj^on to learn . 

and act on ofte*s own behalf 
Identification of pattern of 

"turning points" 
Clarity about relationship' of 
external events, to internal 
changes 

Ability to Invest in new relation- 
' ships and be acceptable 
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ActlyttiM/CarricuIui 
It Viluts ix^JSmta Experleoce 

Man for HinMlf . by Erich 
t^rmn 

A Nw Look it Chrlttlan • 
Ethlca . by Joseph Flitcher 

Exercisu: • ' . 

a) "lived Moaent" - 

. ' written description of 
{personal Doral dileasa 
and ovn solution 

b) Paper on values 



(continued) 

'Adult Pevelopaental Seeds/Tasks 

Values rerciariflcatlon 
. Intellectual intlaacy vlth others 
Gaining perspective on relativity of 

wrality and ''oughts" and "shoulds" 
Detemlnlng one's ovn path, recog- 
nizing behavior geared to pleasing 
others 

Increasing autonomy and "adultness" . 



Intended OutcoBes • 

Clarity about our values 

and their sources 
Trusting ovn intellectual 

capacity 
Haking decisions 
Becoming mor^ independent 
Recognizing interdepetidence 

vlth others 
Gaining confidence and 

autonomy 



^3. Perspectives on The Future 



Future Shock , by Alvin 
' Toffler 

small is Beautiful , by 
Schuoaker- 

Exercises: 

a) "Resourcing" in the 
coflDunity 

b) Research. 



Gaining new bovledge of social/ 

political environment 
Developing a sense of self vlthin 

history and our society 
Vievlng life as hopeful 
Felting part of a group and trusting 
/group members 



Dealing vlth abstract ideas 

and concepts 
Becoming Interested in current 

events 
Generating nev energy 
Learning hov to get what 

you need In the vorld 
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ktlvitlH/Cttrrtcttlqi 
14.. Uirning at it« 

^ • ludingi! 

\ Sow Um^iml 
Iipllcitlont of Hutttti 
Pgychology ,lyy Abrahia 

A Rew Look At LifelwR 
iMmiog i by Vllliii 
Chirlind 

Uaralag With the Hhok 
BraiDi by Bob Sanplea 



(Contifltttd) 

Adult Develomnul Wtad»/T«ki 

Identifying options 
'Raliitif Mlf-asteiaaeat 
Kaklng declaions re: ichool, 

vork, fliily 
Prioritizing 

Evaluating present resources 
, Hfcognlxing m learning style 

and coping ncbaQlsu 
Valuing one's m coapetence 

and skills 



Eurclses! 
s) Learning Style 

Inventoryt David Kolb 
b) Group discussion and 

transcrlptlng about 

Pr6Ject Transition 

experience 
la' Drafting resune portion 
^ of ^Advanced Standing 

Proposal 
d) Learning about DW and 

other prograas 



Intended Qutcotes 

Choosing college or progrsa to. 
enter 

Choosing hot to retbm to collcgi 

i^eparlng applications for 
adalsslon and/or Financial Aid 

Beginning 'Advanced Standing 
proposal 

Tlae re-organlsatlon 

Energy and, resource allocation 

Calning, self-conhdence 

Increasing autonosy and Indepen- 
dence 

Developing reading and writing 
skills 



} 
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CHART 9i 



' Actl'vielts/Currlculim 
" ' -^ jl^' Ctrnr/Llfi Phnnln n 

Initruiwnt^; . 

i) Scrong-CaBipbell Inventory 

b) 

c) 

' Exercises: 
. a) Individual counseling 
b) Resource location 
actlvltier 
' c) Investigation of Job 
market and careers 
d) Resuie preparation and 
• • Advanced Standing credit 
• proposal draft 



(Continued) 

Adult Develooinental Heeds/Tasks 

Aiseasnent of li^reits, skills^ 
' Aptitudes, 
Self-knowledge 

Career planning and direction 
Declsion-inaking about future 

career and preparation 

needed 

Skills in identifying and 
comnunicating competencies 



' Intended Outcomes 

Decisions re! school and/or 
, career path' 

Appreciation of own competencies 

and potential 
Directions for future 



ERIC 



Thtt f inal .•••»lon of Project Transition provldsa somci inCersatlng research 
end eveluetion Information. The group's dlacuaelon la recorded on an audio 
caaaette. Five items posed in the form of- "sentence completion" are: • 

1. "Being adult ia..." 

2. "What I moat need to learn now is.**" 

3. "My Expectations of Project Transition were..." 

4. "What I valued in Project transition was..." 

5. "What might have been done in the Project was..." 

• 

These tapes are then typed into verbatim transcripts. A research team of 
project staff persons and consultants individually read the typed transcripts 
looking for recurrent themeis. The "content analysis" research team then meets 
and reviews the results of their readings and analyses. These analyses are 
being accumulated throughout the project. The results will be viewed along 
with information rived from the three other FIP^E-supported adult learning 
projects in the network^ the adult development literature and others* experiences, 
and will be" reported at the end of the three - year period. 

A second research activity Is conducting and t£^) ing In-depth. Interviews with 
fourj participants in the project each semester. 

: m 

The tm.rd research dimension is the collection and analysis of baseline data 
and demographic Information on all the project participants. This data is 
common among all four FIPSE projects In the network and should provide us with 
a sizable sample of adult learners from which to draw some conclusions at the 
end of the three-year period (1980). 

After one year. Project Transition had served 65 adult learners. Nine of th^sie 
students have sine? b^Ajfr'j^ltted ^o.and enrolled In ,the UWW Program at Loretto 
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ttolghti Colltgt. During tht ««cond year (1978-79); a follow-up study will 
bo conducted on tho ^77«*76 students to determine vhet they have decided 
about returning to college, changing career's or jobs, and other personal 
mittera* Eflorta will be made to assess the effectiveness and impay of 
Project T;ransltlon on these persons* lives', after the passage of some timet 

It can be reported, however, that the evaluations and responses to ^e project 
by the participants have largely been very positive* Our faculty and con- 
sultants are refining the curriculum' and couhseling model. The Research 
Network is functioning as a co^legial group, in spite of the geographical 
distance between us. The University Without Walls Admissions office now has 
two options to present to potential applicants; and the number of persons 
served by the UWW Program was Increased by 65 in one year. The UWW Faculty* 

Advisors report that students entering the UWW Program from Project Transl- 

1.. 

« 

tion are very well prepared for self-directed learning* 

Recruitment remains a continuing issue. The involvement of business' and 
Industry, per se, continues to require long term nurturing. More precise 
*Wrket data** would be helpful. 

The assumptions made in the project's design regarding meeting the developmental 
needs of adults seem to be holding true. The content of adults* lives and 
development offers a potentially powerful base for designing "liberal studies*' 
programs fqr adults. By identifying and utilizing the events and transformations 
> Inherent in adulthood^ academic studies can become both personally and pro- 
fessionally relevant. Learning is, in ^fact, supported and supportive. And 
the, quality of individuals* lives appears to be enhanced. 
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Bavins conplactd Project Tr«n«ltlon, th« adult iMrnar has axparlancad 
•upport In th« daclaion-naktng procaaa, facia leaa alona, la more aalf- 
confldantf and la raady to naVa on. A naw a'tudant rola haa baen taatad. 
^ UWW nay now hatha way to go to conplate tha B.A. Six credits have been 
transcrlptod. A iMimlng contract har been completed. Arrangements for a 
'Space and Mme to read and study at home have been made. The family 
schedule has been filtered to provide for time at school; For some It Is 
now time to complete the full application to University Without Walln and 
become a degree candltiate. Re-entry to college has been accomplished and 

the^ prospects for success seem brighter. 

• . ' .■ ' • 

The transition has been bridged. For those deciding to return to college, 
the task now Is to complete the B. A. degree aM begin to behave out stated 
goals and objectives, laying the groundwork for a new phase of development 
and growth. For others. Job or career change is next. For yet others, 
personal decisions are beginning to take shape. But for all the participants, 
something new has been challenged arid conquered^ Just how these outcomes have 
Impacted on each participant's life is the subject of follow-up studies and 
future reporting* 
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. THE ONIVEMITY WITUoUT WALLS PROGRAM t 
OCT AgPROACH TO DESICNIHG UNDERCRADUATg DB^RBg (BA) PMfiRAMS TOR mmifi 

Th« University without Walls Prograa was daalgoad primarily to sarva tha naada of 

non-traditional adult atudanta. Ita ballBMirk la tha Indlvldualltatlon of aach 
paraon'a BA program. Ita daalgn eoncentrataa on tha procaasaa of learning. 
Almost any contftnt area can be approachtd through thaae procaaaaa* although th«i 
UWW axparlartco at Loratto Halghta Collaga Indlcataa that tha aoclal aclancaa, 
human aarvicea» humanltlaap arts* managamant and bualnaaa flelda are moat often 
choaen by our atudanta. BA dagraa requlramanta are apuclflad in tarma of 1} 
minimum credit diatributionat 2) balancaa in tha BA^ concaptval design, and 3) 
cognitive and affective outcomes or ^Cfmpetency noals. Staffing patterns 
provide for the re-definiclon of the flicul4:y ^Hvlaor as s facilitator and coord* 
inator of degree programs and are based on a cto&ie and personal idvocacy relat^n^ 
ahip with each student. Learning r<^sources (inijtructorii» courses^ semin^rs^ / 
"afield experlencesg etc.) arc dravn from nany insritjtions and from a vide varies 
of community resources, in addition to cuurscs and Independent studies olft^red 
by on«*campus faculty. Emphasis is placed oti planning* selecting t\'e best resources 
and evaluating the outcomei^ of learning activities. Demonstration of knowledge 
and competency gained is the basis of evaluation. The student is a full partrer 
irtth the faculty and administration in all aspects of his or her degree program. 

It vas CWW*a intention to design a process which could ln^:rease access to higher 
education ^and reduce many of the barriers usually encountered by adult students. 
Persons employed full- or part-time , with family and coosnunlty responsibilities, ^ 
limited financial resources, and often living at a distance from the campus 




co«priM Ch« pepttl«elon liiC«nd«4 to b* ••rv«4. UWW Social ProJ«eta have 
foettMd.OQ •pteial populaelona and tiaada vtehln thla adult |roup» aueh aa 
liMtMt M-ofrMdirtt N«v«j0 nmtal hMlth workere on tho r«Mrvitloii» 

athnic Ktnorlty ptrtonii, pertona atoklng taaehar cottlficfttloni and rural 

20. 

raaldanta. Tha baalc prograa daalgn haa baan adaptad to acconnodata apaclal 
Mada through thaaa Spatial ProJacta» but tha aaaa almanta and procaaaaa 

aa tha ^cora'* UUW program can ba found in aach of tha Spacial l^rojacta* 
a 

Chart #XX outlinaa aach of th^ UWW progra»*a procaaaaa and procaduraa» indicat-« 
lAg aoM of tha adult davalopnantal naada and taaka to which thay ralata, 
Datallad diacuaaion of aach aapact of tha progran la not Intandad hara« 
Howavar* ona partloularly powerful tachniqua» tha Advanced Standing Credit 
Evaluation proceaa* will be dlacuaaed in aome depth. 

Advanced Standing Credit Evaluation Proceaa ; 
Propoalng Academic Credit for Prior Won-Colleite Learning 

Ona of the moat valuable* and often controveraial* aapecta of non**tradltlonal 

programs for adults la that proceaa which la Intended to give recognition to 

learning which haa taken place prior to the time a atudent la actively registered 

and enrolled in a college program. Various labels have been applied to this 

concept* ^such aa^ "credit for life experience", "experiential learning credit", 

"prior learning credit"* and ao on. A growing body of literature describes the 

laauea which surround thla concept and gives numerous examples of procedures which 

21 

have been developed at various Institutions. It is not the intent of this g^per 
to review procedural iasues ot to debate the academic validity of the concept of 
credit for prior learning.- ..hat is important to note and to share with others 
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within eh* conttxt of adult davalopamt and prograa dtalgn, ia tha itqiact , 
of thia proeaaa on tha adult Itarnar and hov It My off actively naat adulta* 
nooda. » . 

In our prograa* 991 of tha atudanta antar tha program with a plan to davalop 
Pfopoaala for Advancad Standing Cradlt. Thle proeaaa la a aajor Incantiva 
for anrolllng. Coining auch cradlt holda tha promlaa of ahortanlng the tlna 
for tha complatlon of a dagraa and of saving nonay. Thaaa are Important 
Incantivaa. glvan adults* Hal tad tlma and flnalclal resources. As a recrult- 
■ent Incentive, the Advanced Standing process Is not to be denigrated nor 
underestimated In importance. 

Froa an •ducat lonal point of vlmr, the Advancad Standing proeaaa makaa real 
ona of tha phlloaophlcal undarplnnlnga of tha program: naMly, that It Is tha 
laamlng outcoMa that are tha ox>at algnlflcant and tha daalrablf enda of a 
dagraa program, aa oppoaad to the activity Inputa, which are often uaed aa the 
maaaurea of **aducatednaa8e** Carrying out thla philosophy brlnga one quickly 
into a confrontation %rlth queatlona about %^ther It la neceaaary to have 
delivered, aponaored or aupervlsed learning for auch learning to be recognized 
aifd credentlalede Put enother way, we believe that the ''where, when, and for 
how long?" aapecta of learning are less aljpilflcant than the reaultlng knowledge 
and competencies gained by the learner. Since we are committed to the position 
that It la the 'learner who la central to the educational process and that It Is 
hla or her own learning that must be demonstrated and evaluated by appropriate 
experta, documentation and academic credit for learning acquired prior to 
enrollment Is a logical and useful process to employ. 
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This procttdur* In th« Univtraity Without Walla profran at Loratto Halghta ColUga 
!• Imgthyf rigorous* and complox. It roqulros that the itudtnt rtvlow and 
raflaet on tha past and Ita naaningi wif a graat daal, orgi^ilta much matarlal» 
concaptuallsa tha ralatlonahlp batvaan activity and laarnlng, contact many parabna* 
and coordlnata tha i|yaluatlon procaia. Tha procadura oftan takaa from alx 
aontha to ona yaar to complata. Tha aactlona of tha Advancad Standing Cradlt 
Propoaal ara aa followat 

"* A total propoaad B.A. Oagraa Plan* Itamlzill by aubjact mattar contant* 
mathoda of laarnlng* and aourca of laarningt r.aaultlng *ln a balanca 
batvaan depth (Araa of Concantratlon) and braadth (liberal learning) 
totalling a minimum of 128 aemeatar credlta. 

A Raauma ^ A chronological ojutllne of aducatlont employment* volunteer* 
' and peraonal activities relevant to the proposal. 

A derailed deacrlptlve Narrative of each subject area being proposed 
for credit, including appropriate titles in terms of method and content 

and with emphasis on the learning (competencies* knowledge and akills) 

r 

which resulted from each experience. This phase* which will eventually 
generate the transcript supplement or **course description'^ requires the 
clustering of similar subject jnatter often inherent in a variety of 
experiences - Jobs* ^olunteer work, reading* etc. * and is the most ^ 
challenging and fruitful part of the proposal. This is the aspect of 
Advanced Standing where meaning ^must be distilled from experiencing . 

- Verifications letters or certificates attesting to the accuracy of 
the reported experiences. 

- Samplea. of . materials or products resulting from the learning experiences, 
auch. as paperii, reports, art worV, and research. 
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At ft draftint and aaaaabllni thia doeuMRe» Rtsourea "Faraona with axpartiaa 
in aach araa baing propoaad for eradte ara aakad to raviaw tha naearial and in««t 
far an ayaluatlon and work aaaa'lon. If tha propoaal la langthy and for a 
atibatantlal nuabar of eradita (ovar 20), a nuabar of aaaaiona, say ba ra^uirad. 
Tha UWW Coordinator of Acadamlc Prograsia and Raaaarch worka cloaeiy with tha 
Faculty Adviaor anci tha atudant thtoughout thla procaaa and amat ba praaant for 
tha avaluation aaaaiona. 

An oral praaontatlon dacaliing team by item, la mada by tha student. Dlscuaslon 
nay result In rtcoaBMnd«tlon« for re-organiat«tlon of the material » title change<»» 
credit changeat etc. At the completion of the proceaa and after the/credlta are 
approvedt the atudent vrlfea tranacrlpt auppleinent* (brief courae deacription- ^ 
like paragrapha') on each/item approved for credit and aubmlta them to the program 
to be officially recorded by the Regiatrar. 

One of the^ aapecta of thia taak which ia so difficult and ao critical ta the . 
converaion of activities to academically creditable leaminga. This requires 
a significant level of abattaction and conceptual ixat ion « Many faculty members 
have dlffWulty vritiitg behavioral objectives for their courses. Our students 
must do this in retrospect for the Advanced Standing process and must go a step 
further by converting statements of objectives to statements of demonstrable 
outcomes* Our position is that.ve are not f tving credit for experience or 
activity alone* but for the meaning u d learning outcomes of the experience* 
One can hold the aane Job for ten yeara and only acquire one set of learnings^ 
repeating those learnings many times; or, one can learn many new things in a 
aingle position over a one year period. 



Wow, mImic 4MB chit proeiM mm dtvtlopMiiunyf Mhy- It It'tlwt alMtt 
wtf gradtMC* of eh* profM fwlnti to t\m Mvmc«d Standing procasa tba 
•oat valtiabla aapa«t of tha progran, whila alto aeknowladglng how difficult 

it IMMf 

Qur *auaplelona ara that thla proeaaa apaelflctlly Mata aoaa of th* laoat 
aignif leant naoda of adulta and halpa than through thalrv currant tranaltlon to 
a nav '*flt'* with the world. In a. vary raal aanaa, davalopnontal taaka, thoaa 
aapacta of our growth baaad on fntamal ntada which raqulra naw akllla in order 
to ha addreaaed, ara aldad. Sooa of thaaa adult devalopmental taaka and out- 
co«ea ara: 

- An Explicit r«vl«v of onm^B llftg noticing the *Wrk«r •ventt^* and 
^'turning points", i^lth ude significant differences in the course 
of events* 

DevelopMnt of vritten and oral coimminications skills« 

- The valuing of one's own experience* life, and learning and the 
afflraation of their worth by others* * 

^ The recognition of hov nuch one knows ^nd how much one has done* 

- The resulting self-confldefice» self--esteett» and autonomy which come 
item completing a difficult task and beina affiroM&d and rewarded 
by others* • ^ 

^ The identification of one*s competencies and one^s deficiencies. 
The development of conceptual and organisational skills. 

- The development of planning and coordinating skills. 

^ The consciousness and explicit statement, of one's goals and object ive&^ 
» The clarification of one^s values. 



- A MUM of ^Mitlty md t«iwr«Civltyt « mum. of fenwrd mwmmai* 

- flM ■ttpporfi of ottMr'g for om's tfforet* inam and foala. 

• th« joy of idfttfcifjplag oiMMlf at « "lifotont loarrMr**. 

• Clarity about earaar patha* p«raofial goala and naxt atapa. 

If quality adueatlon «lao Involvaa good aatital haaltti and affactiva trovth. thta. 
proeaaa providaa anonoua opportunltiaa tot both. If libaral atudlaa hava aa, 
ooM of thair soalai critical ehlnklnt. tha ability to analyta and abatraet, 
tha ability to ganaraliia and a«ka judgaanta. eoflnmlcation akilla, lalf know- 
ladga, huaan libaration» and tha tneouragaoMmt of learning throughout Ufa - - 
than thia procaaa providaa a walth of libaral laaming a^cpariancaa. for adulta.* 
If Mjota or Area« of Concantration ara tntandad to provlda paraona with in-dapch 

* • 

jitudy and bxparlenca in a givan fiald, with prohabla vocational objactivaa, than, 
tha Advanced Standing procaaa providaa outatanding opportunltiaa to ba praclaa 
about lavala of covpatanca add araaa of daflciancy in relation to aarkatabla 
career akilla. 

In a boat of vaya, thia procaaa la rich with cognitive and affective dltMHialona, 
aa wall aa with depth/career and broadth/llberal learning content. It aervca , 
practical oaeda. It la '*adult'* and nature In formt. And, it can aeet the 
critarif .of acadasic quality and integrity, if carried out with rigor and care. 

It !•» CiMtikt no %Kmdttr that our University Without V^lls students. find It both 
frustrating snd satisfying. Its successful cooq^listion nmrks a flill««ton« in tha 
dagraa prograaa It 'a fK>wer as a nachanlaa for adult grovth and transition la ^ 
algnlficant* 
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AutOBQIjf, difietlDI OM'I MB pith, 
jXIBllllM CO N Mlfi rtipMt fOf 

•Mil tn^tvidyiri |Mli{ "i^ttlt* 
rti^ to i4iU iMiMr 



hiimi lA ift i4uU rilitloitilii^ 
vilMi dirtfteitlw, op^'ftwltiiii 
tin m4 ittmtloft ffM M Midiile 
< pirton, potifltUl mm riUtiooihip 

iimtimi givlAi Mil piniMloQ 
to 4e» with iftimtioA m4 ij^provil 
^^-^61 rtipKtid othtrii viiloni for- 
tM fufurit eorifr tiimtiMi 
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optwi} vritlAg co^Mtoocfi ikiUi, coieiptuil lUUi, nloc* 
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uili vichin monrcf coo- 
itriMti 



Uirniflg Stiptn4i (i portion of Eiptrimci 1a floiociol liuiimt lid 
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r« .ft ittitodii ritirdiol uttioi 'tin Hit 

< vilw*' for'iieh dollar 
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NfotlBi iktlli with liiltid rtiottr* 
mi; iittifti boot buy io tbi 
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DW/IHC Process and/or Procedure 

6 . Use of the entire connunity as 
a potential learning resource 
(courses at many colleges, 
resource persons as instructors, 
training programs, seminars, 
internships, etc.), 

• ■ 

7. Use of adjunct faculty or 
resource persons (instructors; 
college faculty or professionals, 
selected for their expertise). 



(Continued) 
Adult Dlvelopaental Need/Task 

Gaining knowledge of the academic vorld 
and of vorld (\i work; identifying 
options; undeijstandlng conunity 

. systems; new career/ job opportunities 
and experiences; widening learning 
options; meeting new people 



, Intended Outcoine 

Potential job/career entry; puts 
student "In charge" of. own 
choices, as a selective consuner;. 
self-confidence In seeking whaf 
one nepds; building contacts a id ■ 
relationships for career directions 



heeds for mentors and role-models; needs Confidence in ca ling upon impor'tijiit 
for gaining new knowledge and competence; persons and asking for what qw ■ 
needs for widening circle of contacts needs; new opportunities for m\tot 

Ing and role-model selection; gain- 
ing a professional advocate; enbanc 
respect for "successful" real life 
career professionals and gives 
insight into their careers and 
education; contacts for new jobs , 
and careers. . 



8. Personalized .evaluation! group, 
oral/ and demonstration of 
, competencies 



9. Transcript Supplements (course 
description written by the stu- 
dent on each learning experi- 
ence each semester) 



Honest evaluation of achievement, 
affirmation by others, and self- 
evaluation needs for success; gaining 
support and mature judgment of respected 
others 



Writing skills; need for mechaiiism for 
review and statement of what has 
occured;' documentation skills . 



Assessment of one's own competencies 
and achievements, explicli:ness, 
consiousness and awareness of 
cognitive and affective learning , ■ 
as seen by self and others; coon'- 
inating abilily 

Explicitness, consciousness of what 
one has done; skill in reporting , 
on one's own behalf, to be read 
by others (graduate school's , 
employers, etc.) 
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Uyw/LHC Process and/or Procedure 



10. 



11. 



Advanced Standing Credit 
Evaluation for assessment of 
non-college prior learning 
(written proposals and, convening 
of evaluation comnlttee) 



Pre-degree Review (session to 
review B.A. degree program in 
terms of balances, require- 
ments, and future goals); areas 
analysis: 

a) balance of theoretical and 
'.practical experiential 
learning 

b) A variety of methods of 
learning (courses, inde- 
pendent studies, field . 
pro'jec^ and, special 
seminars) 

c) Breadth (liberal studies, 
minimum 43 cr.) and Depth 
(Area of Concentration, 

. minimum 30 crv) 



' (Continued) 
Adult Developmental NeedjTask 



Identiflcatidn of vd^thwhile atiracts of 
one's life which are valued^ others 
and by an Institution (In the form of 
academic credit); self-confidence 
building; practical ability to document 
and report about one's life; time ' 
saving; "time running out", money 
saving; resume development 
* 

Techniques for reflection and-analysia; . 
match of personal views to "world 
view"; .plan for the future 

Appreciation for knowing "why" as well 
asJ>|vto" 

/ 

Knowledge of owti learning styles; needs 
for intimacy, needs for group inter- 
action, needs for privacy 



Intended Outcome 

Self assessment skills and apprecia- ^ 
tion of, own competencies; skills :: 
in writing' a resume in both 
chronological and competency terns; 
shorten time for degree completion;; 
writing-flnd.oral skills; conceptual 
ability to convert activities to 
competencies and learnings; co- 
ordinating and organizing 'skills. 

Critical thinking skills; written 
' atid oral communication skills; 
, cognitive, and affective growth- 



Learning relevant to the vocational, 
personal, civic and leisure aspects of 
life; need for Integration and wholeness 
and ego integrity 



Increased caCeer competence, vocation- 
al relemii'y skills in reflection • 
and "wJiVVjob placement: immediate 
entry into labor market 

Experience with aloneness; one-to-one 
" study, group study; learning about 
one's own best jfeamlng style; ^ 
creating habit/ of life-long leaA- . 
ing or generativity (vs. stagnation) 

Balanced classical B.A. degree; sym- 
bolizing "the educated person"., ' 
prepared for the world of work 
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UW/LHC Procc88 and/or Procedure 

12. Degree Review 
a}Hajor.M 
- b) UWW Permanent File 
•c) Degree Sumury 
d) Reflections (written or oral 
cogment synthesizing all 
program elements, with 
emphaE^is on affective. 
' domain) 



(Continued) 

Adult Development Need/Task 

Closure'; integration, celebration 
and ritual for "marker event"; 
sharing accomplisiiments with 
caring and significant others, 
"fit" of self with activities 
and world 



Intended Outcomes 

Integration; prioritization; 
synthesis; skill reflection on 
meaning of activities; affirma- 
tion and assertion of self In' 
presence of supportive others, 
self-confidence; B.A. degree 
completion; celebration of 
vaccoopllshment of goal; prdjcrt! 
for the future and assumption f 
responsibility for self-direct td 
life-long learning. A'sense of ' 
wholeness, . • 
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CONCLUSIONS ; 

• • • 

Twetttv Orstantziog Principles for Proftram DesiRn 
Rooted in the Life Stages and LearnlnR Interests of Adults 



The focus of this paper has been the adult learner. In describing some of the 
elements and prograqpatic responses of che University Without Walls Program at 
Loretto Heights College to the needs of adults, this writer has attempted to 
show the linkages between program design and the developmentally-based learning 
needs of adults. 

The twenty Organizing Principles for Program Design presented here have emerged 
from examining some of the literature and research on #dult development, linking 
theories to our program design, and extractlttjs those principles which have become 
apparent from our eight-year program experience. 

Although we make no claim for the universality of these Organizing Principles, 
we do view them as significant guidelines for designing and evaluating educational 
programs which intend to serve adult learners. Further, we believe that the field 
of adult development, as It relates to post-secondary education,^ is Just now 
beginning to provide powet/jJl, clues to educators. As population data and enroll- 
««nt projections continue to Iforecapt de'creases in the traditional college-age 
population and many Instltutioris turn their attention to the potential of the 
adult learner "market'*, it b^omes especially important to Increase our under- 
standing of adult life an^earning interests; Only by doing so will we be able 
to develop appropriate standards by which to evaluate such programs. Only by 
doing so will we bt able to help and^rain faculty to meet the needs of adults. 
And, only by doing so will we be able to design and Implement quality programs 
which truly serve the needs of .adults. 



TWENTY ORGANIZING PRINCIPLES FOR PROGRAM DESIGN 

Prograqis for adults and instituticms serving adults must be enabling 
and flexible and provide for maximua ind ivlduallacat lon > 
Programs for adults must have as their aims botn the acquisition of new 
knowledge and credentials and the enhancement of the quality and meaning 
of life . 

Change must be viewed as a precondition for learning. The most potent 
" teachable moments " for adults* learning are periods of internal transition 
and external "marker event" changes. 

In addition to Insights gained from the research and literature on adult 
development and learning » our own lives and those of our colleagues and 
friends hold significant implications for program design. 
Attitudes of equality^ mutuality and shared learning are necessary 
ingredients tor successful relationships between adult program faculty^ 
staff and students. 

Adult program designs can and should accommodate a wide variety of motiva- 
tions^ adult transitions^ and developmental stages . 

Faculty and staff must be alert to persons who view ipstitutloos as objects 
to be nianipulated and conned* for their own purposes. 

The ability to take abuse aid say "no" must be developed by adult program 
faculty and staff. 

Programs for .idults| must find a balance between only serving persons of 
higfr^omp^tence who! exiiibit life styles and values much like our own and 
continuing to take risks , believing in the human potential for change and 
growth through education. This balance must insure high standards of 
quality while guarding against elitism^ and continue to provide avenues 



of access for those previously disenfranchised from the benefits of 
higher educatton.^ 

10. Because there are a variety of motivations for adults* enrollment in ^ 
colleKes; programs must seek to identify those motivations at the 
adi ^slons level and to provide naximum flexibility and individualiza- 
tion In meeting the developmental and learning needs of a diversity of - 
adult students. Some areas needing flexible approachcfs are: how» vhen» 
where? and with whom learning may take place for it to be creditable and 
part of a quaj-lty * degree program. Time and calendar are especially 
important variables in designing programs for adults. 

11. Academic curriculum designs for adults must provide locations and 
Physical yenvironments appropriate for adults. 

12. Academic curriculum designs must provide for combinations of liberal 
studies and majors (breadth and depth) as well as thebretlcal and 
ex periential learning' opportunities in varied sequences in order to 
meet adults* developmental needs. 

13. Faculty and resources w^)^£h^ pi^ide instruction F >r adult learners must 
view their roles as eoual and mutual > avoittif ^ . rarchical relationships 
witn 'the aduxt j.eamerA 

14. The changing nature Vyrwomens' lives and the high proportion of women 
returning to colleges in adult programs require that our program designs 
take care to account both for the soclalisatlcn affects and the value 
orientations of women in order to meet* the needs of women as adult students. 

15. In viewing the adult development literature ami the "quality of life"'* issues 
facing our society » we must be careful not to negatively reinforce those 
typically female characteristics and skills which have value for the entire 
culture^ as we seek increased access and equity for women in ^education/and 
In the world of work. ' 
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The external ttventu and Incernal tran^fornatlon I aspects of adutt'^ 
hood have the poteoClal to give us insight into the dynamics of adult 
develojwiient and adult learning* Educational prograins which have their 
conceptual roots In these areas of aajor concern to adult students 
point to nev directions In currlculuai and program designs , which can 
best meet adults* needs and define appropriate liberal studies for 
adult learners. 

^ If education la viewed as a process and is on-going throughout life^ then 
adult prograai design must be' process-oriented > whereby the processes 
utilized help adult students to learn skills which will be of value 
throughout life, such as: planning^ coordinating* selecting* communicating* 
decision-making* critical thinking* value selecting, confidence and 
competence building* etc. ^ 
Curriculum and content must seek congruence between the Ideals and goals 
of the institution and t;he realities of the worlds of work* family and 
community. Liberal learning and career preparation are mutually dependent 
and should meet the adult learner where he or she is* 'aiding in the [ 
acquisition of (knowledge and skills appropriate for our fast-changing* 
complex contemporary society and for the future. 

Adult clegree programs built around, processes which trust and rely on 
students to be self-directed and responsible for. their own learning 
support growth and development and can lead to gr ater autonomy* competence* 
and maturity. A match between the program's design and adult developmental 
needs Is essential to achieve both quality of oqtcomes and appropriateness' 
of "flt ^' between the learner and .the p/ogram. 

Programs designed to serve adults must deal in sophisticated ways with - 
basic developmentaL^ssues and profound philosophical Issues* which 



•nconpastt eh« very meaninR of life Itself. If programs are able to 
seize this chailenge^ we have the potential of building the foundation 
of a true leamina society . We can lay the basis for a culture which 
values recurrent and continuing learning throughout life as one meanm 
for enhancing the quality of life and for developing the skills necessary 
to cope with an uncertain^ complex, and changing future. For those of us 
who hold strong beliefs about the power of education and* learning, we ^ 
can do no less* \ 
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THE CHALLEMG E 

On# perspective on the trendii of the past f«.Aif decades end e projection 
into the future ie thie: 

• • • 

The 1960*« w«re an era of a eceaa and choice . During this perlodi characcarlz«d 
MiQly ac th« "civil rights '<.*ra", previously xlis«nfranchl»ed Kroupa of peraons 
In our society sought access to the fnilta of nainstreatt Aaerlcan life. In 
alX arenas of dooiestic concern, people clfMored for "a way In". Overt conflict 
with and challenge to our institutions created new legislation to Insure the 
rights of adcess to each Aaerlcan. This was a tine devoted to laying the 
legal groundwork for equality of opportunity. It was aiao a decade focused 
on quantity. TIms challengeit were defined in terns "of nu«b«rs, not necessarily 
of aeanlng. 

... * 
Toward the end of the '60* s, the Issues catalyzed by the Vletnan War caused 

a najor exanination of our values and lifestyles. With access and choice 

legally protected, we questioned the neaning of that access and choice and 

sought to re-organize our institutions and agencies to Insure equity . We also 

experienced na|or value conflict^ in sorletv. Throughout the •70*8. the wonen's 

novenent, the afteriMth of the Vletnan war and the disillusionment of 

Watergate conblned to give us a sense of drift. 

As we enter the 'SO's, it appears that we are now concerned with Issues of 
*Itf*Ml.Y« Both the media and our privote converttatlons are 'dominated with 
concerns such as: the quality of education, the quality of the environment, the 
quality of work, and the quality of relationships. - in short, the quality of 
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llf». MImic Immy, on th« surface, app«ar to be a contintuince of cdafuNtoa, 
coniMervatliMi. mn4 p«siiiatii» actually to b« « hop«ful articulation of , 

dftsfred valiMfn, focusing on our con^rm for tiw m^nin^ of our nrfluencis 
op|»artutitty» md equAllty. 

If w accept thU nfialyntH and If wo orK^itixe ouriiielv«« to tncr^^i;^ th^ 
quality of our liven,, then the '90*« My bJf a decade of human I aw and 
I*^!l22i2fif- arc bvKlnnlng to get a handle on what th« relatlonnhi^s 

b4fti#««fn t«chnologic«t advance and huoyini^tlc valu«0 mamt bm in order to 
avert aoc(ety*ii domination by non«*hu«ianiatlc aci«mce and bureaucratic 
^ottplaKicy* 

The sociological pendulum cotitlnuaa ita cyclical avlnga* have conflict, 
legislative resolution, adwir intrative re-organ ixat ion, iWlesientationt end 
*new issues vhich cause vet another conflict. These societal stages and 
transitions are not unlikt- thorn* we experience thro«ighout our own individual 
sdult lives. A developnental perspective is^useful in interpreting societal 
changes as well as individual change. 

Each decade, «ach transition, therct . brings with It a sense of crisis, 
but also «ay be viewed optimistical ty an m period of learning opportunity. 
It^ is this opdmistic view of change as learning opportunity which must 
dominate education. Only in this wjy will i/e be- able to pursue education 
as an enterprim* of hope, rocrt^d in an optimism about our future* as indl/idual 
and as a society.^^ 

It is my belief that the mowt Mi/^^i^t Meant and ongoing questions in life 

' ' * * * 

In every docadu and era art* and alwaya have been: 

"Who «« I?" u,i 

* 
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"NcMi'tfo 1 f Mice font** , 

" ' ■ * * 

8«I(, oclMr«, mad «M»rk. thime arw the phllottophtcAl >r«roccuj?<at :an« of 

bwHm life. Each of o»ir ltvw« ir# Mdl# up of the March for tfm «nsv«r« 

to thm— qmmtlotm, Ttm «M»«rch U n«v«»r-««din|{; and eh* «nmMrrs k««p - * 

♦ 

tfh«ntlni» «« «rtt throuith wach Uf« ^ihait^. aacH Iif» «t«ttr. mni each 

l.if« craosleion. , « 

II c«>ll«g«a and nchoola ar«« Rolni? to be •ffectlvtf ani auccaastal in 
futftllitig th«lr wUiftloiut Mua In attmcclnit and >K«fnrin« adultn^ ttHfv will 

* 4tl<} yoimg fMibple dmi oldirr adtultn In tlwit m^mtch^A tor the «<iii%#^r« 

To do Immm — to develop ;;>ureiy instruMHtal » ^xi>^dt«^n€ curriculuii which 

Immdm only. to a c^rtlflcato of «ttond«nc4» utthouc providing for th« proci»sii«ft 

and ralatlonahips ^hat natter argnf f Icantly — Ig.to arias the wfijl*. point* 

* * ' 

Urn mmt pay attention to child growth and developments m youth aeeklng 

maturity^ to adult developnent and adult tranni^ona^ our own needa and 

thoae of our peers, and to th^ changea in the society around u«a And if we 

can do this Mell^" we will b*? living out our owi\ rr^«?coric of life^long 

learning. We will then be able to create inalltutiona that truly naiter in 

peoplea* Uvea. Wc will be able to intact oi^ the quality of life in As^erica. 

We will then nove toward creatinr a true learning society^ capdble of coping 

with ati uncertain iiid conplex future, combining our humaniam with our technology. 

If iM can laarn how to do thla. we wlU Inaurc chat the aducacor'a tola will be 
oaa of bringing a n*tu aiithi^nctcity of quallry t» our Inherant equality, to our • 
inatitutionat and to thc' Uvea of the* peraona we aerve. 
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Rome of the Ideas In thl» paper were part of n presentation at 
the 33rd Ijatlonal Conference of the American A»ttoclatloa on 
Higher, Edu\utlon, held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, 
Illinois on) March ?.0, 1978. The presentation was entitled. 
Life Stages and LearnlfiR Int»>restes . The presenters were: 
Cak-ol Stoel, Program Offlcc^r, Fund for the Improvement of 
Post Secondary Education; Rita Weathersby, Boston Center for 
Religion And Psychotherapy and University of New Hampshire; 
Virginia Letter, President, Mary Baldwin College; and Elinor 
Creehberg, Director, University Without Walls and Other Special 
Programs, r-oretto Helght» College, 

University Without Walls/Loretto Heights CollegerSpeclal Projects 
{partial Hat); 

Teacher Corps Correctlons/Yough Advocacy 
LEAA/ Youth Advocacy 
FIPSE/ProJect 'transition 

U.S. Public Health Servlce/Navajo Mental Health Project 
. - ^ USOE/Speclal' Services 

Colorado Bl--Centennlal Commission/Minority Scholars Project 
Title I/Communlty Servlce/Gerontplogy/Communlcat Ions /Planning 
Conpetency-Based Teacher Education 
Student8«-at*-a-Dl8tance Project 
3 Credit Option 

Sheehy, Call. Pa ssages . E.P. Dutton & Co., Inc. New York. 197A. 
1976. 

Loevlnger, Jane. Ego Development; Conceptions and TKeorles . Jossey- 
Bass.. San Francisco. 1976. 
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Weathersby, Rita. A Developmental Perspective on Adults' Uses of 
Formal Education . Doctoral Dissertation.. Harvard University, 
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University Without Walls/Loretto Heijtrts College/Areas of 
Concentration - Examples: * 
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Comparative Health Planning 
English /Creative Writing 
Accou .ting 
Art/Hr rsemanshi. 
Ht ima n 1 1 1 e 8 /Mu s 1 c 



PwycholoKy umi CDunHt»l lnK 
Rualne^H Admluisrratlon 
Sociology 

Human Sirvlcas Admin iHtratlon 

Engligh 

TheaCre; 

Social SclunccH/Secondary Education 
Special liiducatlun 



Unlvemity Without Walla/Lornt no Hotghta CoT ^«e/Method8 of 
Learning. UWW Reaearch Report, 1975-1976. 



Theoretical ' 

Regular Couri»es- 23.4 % 

Seminar-* in- the-FloKl 17 .8% 
Independent Rt*adlng 

and f> search 2 0, 7 % 

Total 6J.9X 



H^rlentlal 

Independent Field 

'Projects 36. 9% 
Theoretical and 

Experiential 1,2 % 

Total ' 38.1% 



University Without Walls/Lorctto Heights College/Bacheloi' of Arts 
Degree Requirements and Credit Mlnlmume. Handbook. 1979. 

Credits - RequJ r*»ra^*nt3 * ^ 

Minimum 128 semester hours 

Minimum 30 consecutive final credits at UWW/LHC 
Mli.ijnum 30 se.nester credits In depth/Area of Concentration 
Miulnum 43 semester credits in breadth/Liberal Studies 

Competencies - Desired Outcomes 
• Cognltlvv* 

1. Demonstrated competence in depth/Area of Concentration 

2. Demonstrated competence in bread th/areas^of Liberal Studi 

3. Derrnnstrated cotmnunlcation skills (oral and written) 

Affective 

1. Demonstrated personal growth and mature development 

2. r-^monstrated ability to plan, 'set .goals, meet them, 
and be evaluated by others * ' 

3. Demonstrated Inltlat .e; creativity. Independence and 
self'-uvaluative skills 

4. Demonstrated sel f-dlrected "and aollaborative* learnihc ' 
skills / 

5. Demonstrated service to others 

Balances and Mixes - The Whole Degree * 

Theory an^ Practice 

Depth and Breadth 

Cognitive and Affective—- 

Mix of Learning Resources 



^methods of ieacfilng 

-content of learning 

domains of learning 

sources of learning 



UnlvomUy Without Walls/Loretto H«lRhCs Collttgu/Advanced 
Standing Credit. AdmlsiilonH matorllil. 193'9i . 

If studenta wliih to propone to receivo actidemlc credit for 
prior learning acquired outside the traditional college cla8»- 
room, thay way do tio through the Advanced Standing Credit ^ 
Evaluation proceaa^ After entering the program, the a£udent 
preparca a proposal documenting pasit learning expiirlenceiy and 
demonstrating the scope and depth of the prior learning. 
Advanced Standing Credit Rvaluatloh guidelines are available • ^ 
upon requoat to assist «rudei\tfi ^Ln the preparation of these 
proposals. The UWW facul*^y advisor and the^Coordlnator of^' 
Academic Programs and Research also support and assist the 
student in this process. The student convenes an Advanced 
Standing Credit Evaluation Committee to evaluate the proposal 
and to approve or revise the proposed number of credits,. 

University Without Walls/Loretto Heights College/Admissions 
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flexibility risk-taking ability que«tloning of assumpt 

creativity | open-mlndedness Integrity 

assert iyeness. conaborativencBs self-awarenens 

tolerance for ambiguity resuutccfuln jss independence - 

self-evaluative ahility ' \ , 

University. Without Walla/Loretto Heights College/Pioject Transition 

Partially supported by the Fund for the Improvement of Post Secondary 
Education for three years, 1977^1980. A four month, six semester 
credit re-entr-.^ adult liberal learninr. perlerice. Four 'seminars: 
#1 The Psychology of Adulthood; 02 Val, . in Biinan Experience; #3 
Perspectives on the Future;. M Learning as Adults; individualized 
career/life planning. 

University Without Walls/Loretto Heights College/Degree Approval 
Process. Handbook •/l979. Four points of approval: 

- In admissions application - tentative degree plan 

At 60 credits or at Advanced Standing Evaluation, whichever 
comes first - approved degree plan . ♦ 

At Pre-Degree Review. In the final semester, at lea^t 
eight weeks prior to Degree Review ^ completed degree plan 
J review and approval of proposal Uir the major work. 

At fK^^rie Review, the final ceHebrat ion/grWuatlon - final 
approval of degree summary \ 
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